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Out and About: in Derbyshire. 


am pats) UXTON has not an ancient 
sound: one associates it 
rather with modern water- 
ing-place times: with well- 
dressed loungers seeing and 
being seen: and yet certain 
it is that the Romans knew 
and used the place; left a 
bath there, “beautified” out 
of creation in the last cen- 
tury; made roads in the 
neighbourhood, aud set up 


milestones, of which we can | 
still see the shape and ap- | 


pearance. Itis not at all un- 
likely, indeed, that even the 
old Druids knew the value of 
% the waters when worshipping in a 
damp grove brought rheumatism, 
for their circles and barrows were 
numerous the 
John Jones, “ Phisition,” wrote “ The 
Benefit of the Auncient Bathes of 
Buckstones” in 1572, and four years 
afterwards Mary Queen of Scots, 
whom we have seen a prisoner in 
this county in charge of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, went to Buxton in his 
custody for the benefit of the waters, and re- 
turned again and again during the following 
half-dozen years. We will not think so meanly 
of that dangerously charming lady’s abilities as 
to believe, as asserted, that she wrote on the 
glass window of her room inthe Old Hall, where 
now stands the hotel of that name,— 


in neighbourhood. 


ft 
ER 


** Buxton, whose fame thy milk-warm waters tell, 
Whom I, perhaps, no more shall see,—farewell!’”’ 

The waters still have fame, though how they 
effect good is not very clear. The supposition is 
but a month old, and it comes from France, that 
their electric state has more to do with it than 
their chemical composition. We are ready for 
our own part to believe anything of electricity ; 
so we listen and wait with no desire to contradict. 

At Buxton, as elsewhere in Derbyshire, the 
Duke of Devonshire is the man of power,—the 
owner of thesoil. Houses pass away, and people 
pass away ; but the land remains; and, what is 
more, it does not increase in quantity. A new 
California may treble the amount of gold in use, 
and so lessen its value; but any material addi- 
tion to the number of square miles of land form- 
ing this little island of ours, is not within the 
limits of human expectation. The wise men of 
the earth, therefore, get hold of the ground. 
The Duke is a wise owner; he helps materially 
to keep up the very charming Park and Serpen- 
tine Walks provided for the visitors ; subscribes 
for the band that will play agreeably under our 
hotel window at six o’clock this afternoon ; and, 
in fact, he will do anything in reason likely to 
increase the attractions of the place and benefit 
his tenants. A company are building a large 
hotel near the railway station. This will have the 
alvantage of not being in a hole, as the present 
mostly-frequented hotels, with all their attrac- 
tions and advantages, are. The continual pre- | 
sence of a lofty green bank, that shuts out all 
things beyond, however it may be diversified 
with paths, arranged now by Wyatville and then 
by Paxton, and at certain hours spotted with | 
people, is not conducive to expansion of thought | 
or a feeling of freedom. 
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| Still fine views are close at hand ; no occasion 
| to go far for them: and the beauty of the place is, 
| that you have within reach two entirely different 
sorts of country: on one side hill and dale, trees 
and water, in marvellous combination of form 
, and smiling colour, forcing the exclamation,— 
‘* How much of ornament, of varied tint, 
Is brought together by God’s lavish hand 
In one rich landscape ;””— 

and on the other, extensive moorlands, rough and 
| wild; peat-beds, thick black streams, and lofty 
mountains, with nothing to disturb the silence 
but the occasional heavy whirr of the grouse 
the tread has startled. On this side is Axe-edge, 
the loftiest mountain in the neighbourhood, 
topped by an ordnance cairn; a little nearer to 
Buxton a lime company is desolating the cliffs. 
Axe-edge, we may further note, is the nursing 
mother of four rivers,—the Dane, the Dove, the 
Goyte, and the Wye; not the better known Wye 
that runs from Plinlimmon to Chepstow, but the 
Wye that is swallowed by the Derwent at 
Rowsley, before talked about. So— 


** The many mountain streamlets 

Glide on in harmless play, 

Still following, as God guides them, 

In an appointed way, 

And ever singing pleasant songs 

In darkness as in day,” 
Some swell into mighty rivers, connecting cities 
and bearing the fleets of nations; others but 
take fertility and beauty to a circumscribed 
spot, refresh but a solitary traveller here and 
there, and then are lost in a “swallow ;” but all 
to the 
wonderful goodness of the wonderful whole. 

The scenes of another kind, to which we have 
lie along the line of the railway to 
Rowsley. Their praises have been sung far and 
wide, and yet with scant justice. Words cannot 
paint such a view, for example, as that seen 
from the head of Monsal Dale. To mention as 
prominent features hills clothed with verdure 


have their work to do; all contribute 


referred, 


and pierced by rocks, the steep carriage-road 
running along the side of them, the lofty viaduct 
for the railway, and the Wye running at the 
foot,—even if we add, with Isa Craig,— 
* It glimmers 

Through the stems ithe tenis 

Through the screen of the willows it shimmers 

In long winding reaches,’’— 
will give no notion whatever of the view unless 
the imagination add the wonderful play of light 
and shade deep down in the valley and amongst 
the trees at the side, the variety of tints dis- 
played, and a hundred other indescribable 
charms. 

Miller’s Dale is even further beyond words. 
The enormous extent of the view, the mighty 
cliffs and craggy precipices, add sublimity to 
beauty, awe to delight. But for a little movement 
that is going on far down in the vale, we should 
have a too limited notion of the height at which 
we stand above the river. Are they rabbits that 
stir there; and is the hole, just beyond, their 
burrow? I’ faith, no! they are positively men 
at work on the new railway,—live men with 
souls in them,—and yon’s the tunnel. With 
such little taps and little spadefuls have our 
many lines been made. How small must most 
of the works on this earth appear when looked 
at from a higher sphere! 

Chee Tor, a rock of limestone, is one of the 
wonders of the neighbourhood ; to be ascended 
by those who can walk well. If we were 


| going into points of detail, we should find one 


subject for comment in the dead trees ob- 
servable in the plantations here as in various 
other parts of the county,— not single exam- 
ples, not scores, but hundreds. They seemed 
to be chiefly larch. The only person from whom 
we could hear anything of the disaster, ascribed 
it to a bad winter two years ago. 

Tideswell, not far from Miller’s Dale, was 
once thought the mining capital of the Peak. 
It is now of little note, but has a fine church, 
The tower, 


Perpendicular, has a lofty turret at each angle, 
with between the turrets a pinnacle in the centre 
of each side, producing a curious effect at a 
distance. ‘he chancel, with fine square-headed 
windows, is particularly remarkable. A vestry 
was formed late in the Perpendicular period, 
by the erection of a wall across the chancel 
at the east end, in front of which the com- 
munion-table stands. A monument here to 
Sampson Meverill, 1462, is known as an instance 
of two classes of monuments in one. Below, a 
sculptured recumbent emaciated figure is throw- 
ing off a shroud; and above, on a handsome 
slab of Purbeck marble, are brasses, including 
the emblems of the Trinity and the Evangelists, 
| with an inscription. Another monument there 
| includes a fine Purbeck slab; and the inquiry 
arises, how tliese came to be transported so long 
a distance. One brass, dated 1458, is in memory 
| of Robert Lytton, of Lytton, said to be an an- 
'cestor of our great novelist. 
handsome, with straight heads like the chancel 
windows. The gallery in the nave should be re- 
moved, and the tower arch opened. When it is 
| found that there is an intermittent well in the 
town, the origin of the name it bears is evident. 
A more important well of that kind, however, 
| will be found at a short distance from Tideswell, 
on the road to Castleton. It takes the shape of a 
pool for cattle. The side next the hill has a stone 
wall, forming the segment of a circle, at the 
foot of which is a stone trough, so to speak, a 
little higher than the level of the pool, with 
divisions in it; and into this trough, and over 
the front of it, the water flows for about five 
minutes in wet weather, and then ceases for a 
time, when the flow occurs again; and soon. A 
receptacle in the hill wherein the water collects, 
and a syphon-shaped channel leading from the 
lower part of the receptacle to the well, would 
sufficiently explain the action. It is of no use 
waiting at the well to-day,—the 
against us: it is all ebb and no flow. 
get on a little further, and reach the 
where our Blue John specially 
| worked,—the Blue John mine par excellence, 
| whence the finest piece ever worked was ob- 
tained. Derbyshire is full of holes, wonderful 
| holes ; some bottomless, some t 
|rently so. After visiting two or three, further 
| work into “the bowels of the earth” is un- 
| necessary. The Blue John mine, however, is 
| special, and down we go. A little damp here 
' and there, and a little rugged, but, on the whole, 
quite as easy as it should be to keep up the right 
| idea. We go forward to an extent of 1,500 ft., and 
by that time are 500 ft. down, a good deal more 
}than the ball of St. Paul’s is up: and then 
| we reach what is called the Variegated Cavern 
and, a blue light being fired, we see at our feet 
|a black and yawning chasm, and we do not see 
| the roof above our head. Here and there, in 
| other parts of the mine, are stalactites and 
| stalagmites, and though the visitor cannot sing 
with literal truth,— 





There are sedilia, 


weather is 
We 
nine 


friend is 


opless, or appa- 


** And o’er his head the dazzling spars 
Gleam like a firmament of stars ;”’ 


there is enough of the spar visible to swear by, 
and the whole effect is interesting and striking. 
The spar is hard to work: a very small tazza 
occupies a man a week,—the man says. 

| Getting on towards Castleton, there are several 
| fine pieces of nature that may be viewed ; such, 
for example, as the remarkable ravine called 
Winnats, in which name some may not at first 
see the fact that the opening was earlier called 
the Wind-gates, though a visit to the place ina 
gusty winter’s day would sufficiently explain 
why it was so named. And then comes Mam 
Tor, or as it is locally termed the Shivering 
Mountain, which, easy of ascent on one side, 
g, and tempting, ends on the other 
as a steep brown precipice, frowning over the 
adjoining country at its foot. It suggests the 
path some men take in life: all smooth, easy, 


grassy, smilin 
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and pleasant up to a certain point, and then, 
cantion being asleep,—a tumble over, and so an 
end. It is called the “shivering ” mountain, not 
because it quakes or shudders, but apparently 
because it falls to pieces. Bacon speaks of “ the 
breaking and shivering of a great state ;” here | 
we see the breaking and shivering of a great | 
hill. It consists of friable shale, which, by the | 
way, amongst miners is called “shiver,” sepa- 
rated by coarser layers. These disintegrating, 
the face is constantly falling away. 

Approaching the village the origin of its| 
name is at once seen; for there stands, | 
prominently crowning it, the ancient castle 
of which every onc has heard, because every 
one, it may be supposed, has read “ Peveril 
of the Peak.” It is named in Domesday | 
Book as belonging to that Peveril of whom we 
heard at Bolsover, and who, when his descendant | 
behaved badly, went, like Bolsover, to the king ; 
got into the hands of the barons in John’s | 
reign; and then was again taken for the king. 
We should tell no stories of the building if we 
exclaimed ,— 





** Behold yon towers,—mark well those crumbling walls, | 
The silent chroniclers of bygone years ; 

Think what dark tales lurk in those gloomy halls, 
Of war and terror, tyranny and tears,” 


However, these we still have. While men 
remain what they are, and women too, there 
will still be “tyranny and tears” quite inde- 
pendently of castle walis. If the Castleton folk 
were wise they would make the way to their 
castle walls a little less difficult and tiresome 
than it is. The domain now forms part of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, descending from John of 
Gaunt. 

Close by is the Peak Cavern, in the limestone, 
and very interesting. It is such a marvellous 
formation, indeed, that it has come to be called 
the Devil’s Cavern. The approach to it is par- 
ticularly fine. The neighbourhood, in truth, is full 
of wonders of this kind. Odin’s Mine, worked by 
the Saxons, the fearfal gulf called Eldon Hole, 
and so forth ; but it has nothing more beautiful 
than the dale in which Castleton lies. The 
foliage is rich, the fields are divided by hedges 
instead of the more usual grim stone walls: a 
noble amphitheatre of hills surrounds one side 
of it, and on the other we have the town, its 
quaint littl church, the castle on the hill 
above, and the entrance to the Devil’s Mine. 
We could scarcely find a more charming and 
appropriate spot in which to take leave for the 
present of delightful Derbyshire and its three 
over-riding names, Peveril of the Peak, Bess of 

lardwick, and the Duke of Devonshire. 








THE LONDON (CITY) BATHS, LAUNDRIES, 
AND DWELLINGS. 


THERE have been recently erected in Golden- 
lane, Barbican, in one of the districts in London 
t over-popniated and abounding in 

poverty and wretchedness of the inhabitants, 
certain buildings appropriated to dwellings, and 
to public baths and laundries; and acompany is 
in course of formation for purchasing and main- 
taining them. The buildings consist of a front 
and a rear block,—a narrow street separating, to | 
get light and ventilationm—the two buildings 
together occupying an area of about 11,000 ft. 
and having five principal stories, and a basement, 
the whole running to a height of about 70 ft. to 
89 ft. In the front building, a large dining-hall, 
or common room, and about ninety private baths 
occupy the principal floor; and below these are | 
two swimming-baths. In the rear-building the 





to similar objects, which was commenced in 1862, 
is in Bell-alley, Goswell-street, and bears the 
inscription,—“ This house is built asa pattern to 
other landlords who have the industrious working 
classes as their tenants.” In Whitecross-street 
there is another establishment of a like character. 
In all, we believe, there are five schools, to which 
six teachers and a missionary are attached. 

It would be difficult to express in sufficient 
terms our admiration of the large-hearted phi- 
lanthropy of the gentleman who thus, and with- 
out thought of pecuniary return, has devoted out 
of his gains,—understood to have been not of ex- 
traordinary amount, (although obviously they 
would have procured him many luxuries,)—sums 
of money such as, on the most moderate estimate, 
have been required for these several under- 
takings. We need not say how much we approve 
of the selection of such objects as the establish- 
ment of baths and wash-houses, and the con- 


struction of improved dwellings, as channels for | 


benevolence. A better locality, moreover, could 
not have been selected, than that which Mr. 
Vieweg has chosen for his labours. Dilapida- 


| tion, dirt, and discomfort are the striking fea- 
|tures in Golden-lane; aud a resident in any of 


the better quarters of London, visiting the dis- 


| trict for the first time, might well wonder if there | 
| were any locality stamped with a greater amount 


and variety of the phases of misery, than this 
one in the heart of the metropolis. 


Expressing our approval of the objects to. 


which the exertions referred to have been di- 
rected, we are, however, under some responsi- 
bility in directing attention to details of the 
building. In short, our observation of the man- 


| ner in which, in certain details, the objects have 
' been sought to be attained, has led us to hesitate | 


about the notice that we should take of the work ; 
one that has been spoken of by our contem- 
poraries in laudatory terms,—indeed in words 
which, as will be seen, we are by no means in- 
clined to think undeserved in the main. The 
deductions from the measure of approval, how- 
ever, that we have to make, relate to points so 
much associated with principles of the design 
and provision of buildings of the class of that 
just erected, that we feel called upon to say 
what they are, to prevent errors that repeated 
would go to reduce in an important degree 
good effects, and indeed to perpetuate evils 
that are sought to be corrected by the erectiou 
of such buildings. 

In order that both sides of the question may 
be fairly weighed, we shall do right to state, 
what may seem to be against our views, that as 
many as 27,565 persons used the private baths 
in two months of the present year. Indeed at 
the beginning of August, when portions of the 
buildings were not quite finished, more than 
70,000 persons had used the swimming-baths 
and private baths since the commencement, and 
chiefly since April. The washhouse is much 
appreciated ; the school is well attended ; and 
the residences let readily. Lastly, a valuation 
of the buildings by Mr. Whichcord, makes them 
worth 38,000/., finished, fitted, and in working 
order. 

The defects of the building are structural. 
Throughout, portions of the work, and of the 
fittings, that would be subject to extra-wear,— 
as from the purpose of the building, and from 
habits of the class occupying the tenements or 


frequenting the baths,—are, instead of being) 
provided of extra-strength, quite of an opposite | 


description. Joiners’ work, and of an inferior 


_ kind, is used where a different description of 


work should have been preferred. Thus, the 


divisions of the private bath-rooms are not of 


slate, as in the model-establishment in Goulston- 


| square, followed in the other places in the me- 


manifested in the tenements themselves. The 
rooms, at least in the upper stories, are two 
together, forming one tenement; and the fire. 
place is in the division between the two. The 
arrangement requires a flue to be arched over to 
the external wall. In each tenement that we 
entered, there had been so much settlement that 
the arch and flue had become cracked suffi. 
ciently to let smoke escape into the room. One 
of the occupants said that the cracks had been 
stopped up once, but had opened again. 

The sort of design and construction that 
admits of such defects, is quite at variance with 
the conclusions of those who have paid much 
attention to the subject of buildings appropriated 
to the wants of the humbler classes. In con. 
nexion with places of residence, Mr. Henry 
Roberts, on more than one occasion, has dwelt 
upon the necessity for the extra-strength to 
which we have adverted, in fittings. It may be 
admitted that large returns, such as have ac- 
crued sometimes, as in the case of the Lambeth 
baths,—which have paid for three or four years 
|8 per cent., and are expected this year to pay 
| 10 per cent.,—are not to be realised without 
|economy ; but it is not economy to have fittings 
| such as will require to be reinstated before the 
‘returns, large though they may be, have pro- 
|vided means for the renewal. Bat, further, 
there is a distinct evil, besides bad economy 
|in finance, connected with inferior construc. 
tion in buildings of the class we are referring 
_to. The residences which are presented as 
improved,— as models, indeed, — becoming 
dilapidated, are in one important respect 
defective no less than the acknowledged 





badly planned dwellings. The crumbling of 


plaster, and decay and splitting of woodwork, 
the opening of joints by shrinkage and settle- 
| ment, and the breakage of “ ironmongery,” help 
to cause dirt or that discomfort which reacts in 
a home, and which it is the object to remove 
from the humbler classes. We should add, that 
whilst ventilation has received attention in the 
Golden-lane buildings, what has been provided 
in the chapel is not adequate, and that the 
gallery-stairs are not sufficiently safe for young 
children. 

On the occasion of an inspection when these 
notes were made, the drawings of the building 
were not procurable; therefore description of 
plan and general construction is made under 
disadvantages. 

There are two entrances in Golden-lane to the 
front building. The main entrance leads, by 
steps, to the chief pay-office; and doors right 
and left, from the landing, give access to the 
end of the common room. ‘The office is inclosed 
with glass, so that the clerk or manager can 
command a view both of the entrance and of the 
room. This room measures 70 ft. by 30 %. Near 
to it are the kitchens. Doors from the further 
end of the room lead to the stairs to the first- 
class swimming-bath, and the private baths. 
The arrangement has advantages as regards 
control, but must interfere with the comfort of 
persons using the common room. Trussed gir- 
| ders carrying the floors above, and necessarily 
required to be of considerable strength, are pro- 
minent in the effect of this room. The height of 
the room is less than might have been desired. 
Busts of the Queen, the late Prince Consort, the 
Prince of Wales, Shakspeare, Milton, Mozart, 
Sir Walter Scott, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Palmer- 
ston, Garibaldi, and others, are placed on 
| brackets on the walls. On the casing of the 
| girders are painted, in large letters, Scripture 
texts. In every part of the building, unless 
| some of the residences be excepted, similar texts 
|abound, only in the greater number of cases 
| painted in smaller letters than the texts on the 


lower. floor is eppropriated to a wash-house wiih tropolis, and as originally decided upon after) girders. No Mahometan even, could display 
eighty-four compartments, and a laundry; and much consideration ; but they are of thin square-| texts from the Koran more profusely in_ his 
above, there is a galleried room serving as a| framed partitioning, of wood, only stained in some building, than Mr. Vieweg displays texts from 
school-room and chapel. The upper floors in each | cases. Some of the baths are formed with glazed the Bible. In Golden-lane, however, no attempt is 


of the buildings are given to the residences, of | 
which there are 80: or there are 171 rooms. The | 
buildings, which have cost upwards of 37,0001., 
were erected at the expense of one indivdual, | 
Mr. A. J. Vieweg, a Wood-street warehouseman, 
and native of Switzerland; who has achieved, | 
out of his own resources, other good works in | 
the same locality. One of the latter is the “ City | 
Gospel Hall,” in Brackiey-street, where there 
are religious services, and Sunday, day, and 
evening schools; and where the poor women of 
the neighbourhood are invited to come “for | 
change of air and scene,” to do their needle. | 
work. Another is the “ Albert Protestant | 
Sunday Rest Temperance Home,” containing 
residences anda day-school. A buiiding devoted 


brick. The jambs of internal doors which are | 


the entrances to the tenements, and lead out of 
very narrow passages, are finished defectively in 
joiner’s work from which the wall-plastering is 
already breaking away. The roof, which is flat, 
and seems designed to be a place of resort for 
the inmates, (since there is a fine view from it,) 
is covered with zine, insufficiently protected by 


| boarding to walk upon ; and the iron railing is 
too slight to be safe after some years have 


passed by. On looking down the principal 
smoke-flae, we found that it was pargetted only 
for a few feet down. The brickwork generally 
is not well executed ; and the wide joints in the 
work at the top of the building will soon need 
pointing. One of the worst defects, however, is 


made to combine decorative effect with the texts; 
unless we except the rooms of some of the resi- 
dences, which have been papered, and where the 
paper is diapered with the texts. Attention has 
often been called to the value of a similar 
method of decoration, so to speak of it, as for 
the walls of nurseries; but we are not aware 
that much attention is yet given to the matter, 
by the manufacturers of paperhangings. The 
patterns used by Mr. Vieweg were made to 
his order, such texts as he required being 
chosen. ‘ihe patterns might have been varied, as 
well as improved ; but these specimens help to 
suggest that addition could have been made to 
parts of the building at present needing decora- 
tive effect; and that the commendable object 
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with which the texts were placed, could have | 


provided for and to tell in the account, we 


been advanced, even by making them somewhat | apprehend that what are some of the main 
less prominent. Actually, they meet the eye in objeets of philanthropic promoters of works of 
every direction—in the common-room, in the! the character of this one in Golden-lane, may not 
swimming-baths, in the private baths, in the| be attained. We have hope that there will arise 
wash-house, and, as we have said, in some of the | one day, a greater demand than now exists for 
residences. Each person using a private bath | better and more comfortable dwellings, amongst 
sees at least two of them; and in each compart- | the class of people that Mr. Vieweg had in view. 





ment of the wash-house there is at least one of | 


these texts. 
The first-class swimming-bath measures 89 ft. 


by 33 ft.; and the charge for its use is 4d.:| 
the second-class bath is 75 ft. by 32 ft.; and) 


the charge is 2d. The private baths are 
divided into first and second class, the charge 
being 6d. and 3d.; but seven tickets taken at 
one time are charged as six. There are private 
baths for women. In connexion with the wash- 
house is a centrifugal wringing-machine; and 
there are fifty-seven drying-closets. There are 
also two patent washing-machines. An engine 
works the machines and the mangles; and it is 
proposed to turn any spare power to account for 
lathes in workshops at the top of the building. 
Ironing stoves and tables are also to be found. 

The water has been supplied by the New 
River Company ; but an artesian well is being 
sunk. A considerable depth has already been | 
reached, the chalk being penetrated. The dia- 
meter of the well for the first 100 ft. down, is | 
6 ft.: the depth of boring below this 100 ft. is at | 
least equal ; and the water, which rises perhaps | 
not more than 30 ft., is raised by pumping. | 

The residences let for 5s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. a 
week. The smaller tenements are simply two 
rooms, each about 15 ft. or 16 ft. square, with a 
door of communication. The principal room has 
small cupboards, and a good grate. Closets and 
sinks are common to several rooms, and are placed 
on the staircases. These last are of stone. The 
chapel is said to be capable of containing 400 
people ; but this must be under disadvantages, 
some of which we have referred to. Looking 
up from below to the gallery, the latter appears 
like a floor with a mere well-hole opening, so 
much are usual proportions reversed. 

One of the points in which most judgment has 
been shown, has been in the leaving around the 
buildings, a certain portion of ground unbuilt 
on. The building was designed by Mr. Charles 
Martin, C.E. 

When the building was commenced, Mr. | 
Vieweg contemplated laying out about 20,0001. 
The actual cost having been at least 17,0001. 
more than the estimate, it is desired that a por- 
tion of the 37,0001., or larger amount, should be 
returned to Mr. Vieweg. ‘The company to which 
we have referred has been projected with this 
aim. The capital is set down at 50,000/.; the 
shares being 5,000 in number, of 101. each; and 
it is proposed to raise (in accordance with the 
articles of association) 10,0001. in debentures, 
payable in five years, at 5 per cent. per annum 
interest. Amongst the inducements offered are 
the necessities of the labouring classes in London, 
and the wants of the locality; and the probabi- 
lity that the dwellings, baths, and laundries will 
be extensively used, through their short distance 
from the large City warehouses, and the Post- 
office, in which many persons are employed, and 
through their position in one of the main routes 
between the City and the northern part of 
London. The actnal returns from the baths 
alone, nearly 1,0007. in four months, may be | 
accepted as evidence that these views have some 
foundation. It must be mentioned that there is 
a mortgage debt of 13,0001., bearing interest at 
5 per cent., and having of course a first claim. | 
Mr. Vieweg is to take 10,0001. of the purchase- | 
money, in shares, or will take more if needed ; | 
and his dividend is to be deferred “ for three | 
years, every other shareholder receiving 51. per 
cent. before he receives any.” Deducting the! 
13,0001. standing on mortgage, and the 10,0001. | 
taken up in shares by the vendor, an amount of | 
14,0002. only is required to be raised in shares | 
and debentures to complete the purchase ; and | 
there seems little reason to doubt that this sum | 
will be got. 

As the buildings are, they are calenlated to | 
effeet, for some time, so much 1, that we | 
cannot resist expressing the hope that the com- | 
pany will be formed; and that the gentleman | 
who projected them, and provided the money, will 
be reimbursed to the limited extent that he de- | 
sires. But, even should experience show a 
sutticiency of returns to provide for frequent 
renewal of the fittings, and should it favour the 
ordinary economic view of large comparative | 
returns from that small ontlay per head of 
accommodation which permits numbers to be | 


Foot 


Now, it is impossible not to see, and not to 
| deplore, the paucity of means, and even as it 
| would seem in many cases the entire want of 
power, in the humbler classes to help them- 
selves ; and equally it is impossible not to recog- 








much of the antique was remorselessly swept 
away to give place to the Pio palace itself. Ina 
magazine on these premises we saw the various 
and rich fragments, architectonic ornaments, 
Corinthian capitals and cornices in white marble, 
pavement in porta santa, besides one very valu- 
able piece of sculpture, a finely-draped female 
statue wanting the head and arms, and mea- 
suring two metres in this mutilated state—all 
objects found in or near the same compartment 
with that magnificent bronze of Hercules, and 
supposed to pertain to the decorations of the 
Venus Temple. 


| hill. 


| obtained, but rather what the hithertp-discovere« 


| nise that, in the same class, there is even a pre- | The Palazzo Pio on one side joins on to a 


ference for existing discomfort, that has become | crescent of paltry houses, in whose general plan 
a habit, and that affects chiefly those who are| is recognizable the form of the ancient theatre. 
left at home, to the sacrifice of indulgences, costly! And here we may enter three large smoke- 
in their nature, and injurious. Bat whenever begrimed stables, formed out of the arched 
the comparison between requisites and luxuries recesses of the arcades, with their massive vaults 
shall be more correctly drawn, there will be the | and walls, partly of opus reticulatum, now in many 
demand, which will not be exactly satisfied by | places blocked off or altered to suit modern 
the sort of accommodation and building-con-| purposes; the appearance of these interiors 
struction that Mr. Vieweg has been led to pro- | reminding one of caverns scooped out of living 
vide ; and, then, a company owning a building rocks,—a strange scene to come upon im the 
of the character referred to, would be called midst of crowded streets. At a short distance 
upon to make at least improvements in it, at | hence, on the southern side of the Pompeian 
heavy cost. | theatre, was lately found, under a shop, in the 
Via Giubbonari, an enormous shaft (diameter 
'44 métres) of red Egyptian granite, laid pros- 
trate; and near this, an immense fragment of 
white marble cornice with fine mouldings; 
these relics lying in a dark subterranean, at 
THE summer sultriness gives the signal of sus- a depth, we might conjecture, of about 13 ft. 
pense to labours of excavation, and almost all such below the modern level—brought to light nearly 
as are carried on underground in or near Rome. by accident in laying the foundations of a house: 
We may, therefore, in the present interval, —it seems that no effort is to be made cither for 
find space for some general observations as rescuing them or continuing to explore on a site 
to what has been accomplished during the past so promising. The bronze Hercules remains 
season by activities in this sphere. On the Pala- still in an out-house of the Vatican, to receive 
tine Hill, where works ordered by the Papal the few restorations requisite from the hand of 
Government and by the Emperor of France have Tenerani; and with permission from that gentle- 
been progressing simultaneously, there is littke man this wonderful statue may at times be 
to notice in addition to particulars now well seen. We leave to learned judges the anatomic 
known, save that the area of substructions and power it displays; but what struck us most at a 
fonndation-walls is gradually extending, more first view was the high conception of heroic 
and more serving to throw light on the general beauty, the finely-marked characteristics of 
plan, though not yet presenting to view any im- intellect that distinguish this above all other 
posing elevation of the imperial buildings. The antiques of the same subject. 
most important result of the works ordered bythe More important than all other recent under. 
Emperor since the beginning of the last winter takings on the part of this Government, are the 
has been the discovery of the very vaguely- excavations at Ostia, suspended till November 
marked but massive ruins of the Temple of next. At the last session (5th of July) of the 
Jupiter Victor, nearly central to the theatreover Roman Archsologic Academy, we heard a long 
which these labours extend; but no art-remains and learned report from Signor Visconti, jan., 
of much value have been brought to light since on the general results of these works, a single 
the torso of a Faun (distinguished by charac- drawing (why not more, we might ask?) being 
teristics of the highest order) was exhumed in shown to illustrate this lecture, from an indeed 
the winter. The most interesting range of the admirably designed fresco in a tom) (now at the 
Palatine antiquities, those ruins beneath the Vatican Library) of Orpheus’s descent to the 
Church of St. Anastasia at the hill’s north- shades, and his meeting with Eurydice. It was 
western angle, consists of numerous vaulted by Pius VI. that systematic labours were first 
chambers and corridors, besides stupendous ordered at Ostia ; recommenced, after long in- 
fortification-walls of considerable extent, that terruption, caused by political tempests, under 
may class with the most ancient of Rome’s Pius VII., they were again resum od in 1859, 
monuments, and be referred to the earlier with direction of Signor Visconti, whose intel- 
kingly period. These discoveries, we are sorry ligent method has aimed at the diseneumbering 
to report, have been for almost a year left in of the city’s entire area, instead of excavation 
statu quo, without the prosecution of any limited to certain sites. At that session of the 
labours on the site partially worked by Govern- Academy it was announced, amidst much ap- 
ment order; great, indeed, being the con- plause, that the Pope had ordered the creation 
trast between the energy manifest in the of a museum of Ostian antiquities in situ; the 
now metamorphosed Farnese Gardens, where editice chosen being a large one hitherto used as 
French enterprise is concerned, and the lan- a depdt for the produce of the saitworks on this 
guid efforts of the Roman authorities on the seacoast, where in future the valuable art-objects 
western and northern slopes of the same) hitherto, in every instance, transferred from 
The Signor Righetti, who has purchased Ostia to Rome, will be exhibited; but, it may be 
the Palazzo Pio, below which his discovery of asked, to what superior advantage for the student 
the bronze Hercules proved such a treasure- or tourist, seeing that the unwholesome and 
trove, has undertaken the complete re-building desolate situation, sixteen miles distant from 
of that residence; and other remains of Pompey’s' Rome, and the poverty of accomm dation at the 
theatre and temple to Venus, over a portion of modern village, must continue to render Ostia 
which it stands, are being gradually uncovered | one of the least frequented (though now, indeed, 
in those works. We have just visited the spot, highly attractive) among historic spots near this 
and been obligingly conducted by a gentleman | City. 
of that family over the subterraneans long in-| ‘The preparations for erecting Tenerani’s 
deed known and accessible beneath this man-| nobly-conceived monument to Pius VIil., at St. 
sion, though now opened to a somewhat greater | St. Peter’s, are now nearly complete; and the 
extent. It is not what recent research has yet! colossal group,—the Saviour, the two chief 
1! Apostles, with the Pope kneeling in front,— will 
conveys promise of, that in fact renders a visit | soon appear above the door leading from an aisle 
to the dark recesses under the Pio palace more} to the sacristy, where that egress will enter 
interesting now than in years past; and in the/ into the design of the architectonic basement. 
massive style, as well as compact condition of Another sculpture lately erected at St. Peter's 
the great ‘structures, arcades of the theatre! is the colossal statue of St. Angela Merice, 
partly in square-hewn peperino, partly in reticu- | foundress of the Ursuline nuns, by Galli,—not, 
lated masonry and rubble-work, we may see the | indeed, favourably seen in the high-placed niche 
earnest of the existence of much more, long! assigned to it,—but a pleasing and dignitied 
buried in darkness and oblivion, which probably | matron - figure, the monastic costume ably 
escaped the despoilers of the Middle Ages, owing | treated, and the venerable character of the 
to the accumulating of soil end alteration of the | nan contrasted with the youthful naivete of 
city-level around, though we may infer that|a girl standing at her knee, introduced in 
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allusion to the special vocation of the Ursu- 
lines, the worthy females enrolled in which 
order dedicate their existence to the instruc- 
tion of their own sex. The project for the 
restoration of the Marcian Aqueduct, to dis- 
charge its waters first on the Quirinal, is not to 
be carried out by means, in any part, of the 
antique construction (now extant only in a few 
scattered ruins), but entirely by underground 
channels laid through the embankment of the 
railway, to be at the same time commenced 
between Rome and Tivoli. Our consul, Mr. 
Severn, has energetically promoted this project, 
now sanctioned by authorities. At present, the 
most conspicuous public works here are those in 
churches ; and in the re-opening of catacombs 
has of late been displayed great activity. On 
the other hand, many things, most obviously 
desirable and of most general interest, are neg- 
lected ; classic sites left untouched ; illustrious 
monuments abandoned to disgraceful unclean- 
ness and profanation. Such inconsistencies 
form, indeed, one of the manifest peculiarities 
of Rome. We are often astonished to see how 


much is done by a Government whose revenues | 


have been reduced, through late political shocks, 
by more than two-thirds ; whilst our surprise at 
what is left undone may well be modified by the 
consideration that this Government absolutely 
and on system prevents all utterances of opinion, 
reducing the Press to an echo of its own wishes, 
or usque ad nauseam praises—under which state 
of things, can one wonder at any imaginable 
amount of abuses or short-comings ? 





WELSH WALES. 


Many tourists are under the impression they 
have seen North Wales when they have journeyed 
from Chester to Carnarvon, or penetrated from 
Shrewsbury to Machynlleth and Aberystwyth ; 
but, in reality, real Welsh Wales is bounded by 
those districts. It is only where the railway 
ceases its generalizing effects, that national 
characteristics are found to linger in their 
original intensity. For any peculiarities we may 
see in the buildings along the line of railways, 
Wales, as seen from the line between Chester 
and Carnarvon, might be some picturesque dis- 
trict in England, especially if we except a ten- 
dency, here and there, somewhat pretentiously 
expressed, as in the rambling edifice at Abergele, 
to maintain the traditional associations of the 
district with castellated architecture. The 
greater number of new buildings skirting the 
various stations are but repetitions of the new 
villas and terraces to be seen in every district 
in similar situations. They are, however, at some 
places so numerous as to warrant the common 
assertion that new towns are springing up. At 

thyl, Llanfairfechan, Abergele, Griflith-crossing, 
and Port Dinorwig, there is much evident vitality 
in building matters; indeed, scores of smart 
villas are to be counted in the neighbourhood of 
most of the stations. The old grey nucleus of 
each place is lost in the overpowering number 
of new houses, and with it all distinctions of 
mannerisms in building. Arrived, however, at 
the length of the iron tether, Carnarvon, marked 
differences between England and Wales are per- 
ceptible; and an additional day’s drive into 
Merionethshire brings the traveller into an “ old, 
old, very old” country, full of uneffaced foot- | 
marks of the ancient Cambrians. As we write, | 
however, men are laying the magic sleepers and | 
rails along the coast and through the hills, that 
will change all this. The shrill scream of the 
engine-whistle will break the charm that now 


and hotels, built before the revival of artistic | through Penmorfa and Tremadoc, to Portmadoc; 
considerations. But it is easy to turn out of! and then you step into a little newly-made 
this into the most picturesque byways, or into| marine piace such as Herne Bay or Gravesend 
the right regal castle, when there is no room| was thirty years ago, with the addition of the 
left in the mind’s eye for any feeling but that of | scenery of the Welsh mountains for immediate 
| entire satisfaction. The decorated traceried | background and distant foreground. We men. 
| windows, the square-headed windows, the square- tion those places advisedly, because we see in 
headed doorways, the staircases and corridors in Portmadoc the same signs of rapid extension, 
the thickness of the tower walls, the views from the same germs of commercial prosperity as 
the topmost turrets, the eagle tower in which | they presented at that period. Slates are the 
the first Prince of Wales, Edward II., is believed | staple produce and principal export; and, it 
to have been born, are all architectural facts that | would almost appear, the principal article of 
must delight every one. We are glad to note | consumption, for wherever it is possible to use a 
here that several judicious repairs have been | slate instead of anything else, it is used most 
}made to keep the edifice from further decay. | unreservedly. First, the pavements are of slate, 
| To defray the cost of such necessary repairs, an | the conduit-heads on the gutters are slates, and 
| entrance-fee of 4d. is demanded, which arrange- | the names of the streets are incised into slates 
|ment has the further happy result of causing | affixed upon the houses at the corners. Then 
‘the constant presence of an attendant with a slates are used for the basement floors of houses, 
| consequent refrain from destruction on the part for the roofs and ridges, for enclosures round 
of idlers. The basement of the proud eagle tower | gardens, and for many technical purposes which 
| is suitably utilized as a volunteer drill-room. we will describe at greater length elsewhere. 

A farther proof of the presence of presiding | And behind Portmadoc towers one of a range of 
intelligence in Carnarvon met our eye, in the} huge slate-coloured crags of great altitude. 
ample distribution of handbills relating to the The little port at the water’s edge, with its 
prevention of cholera. Notice is impressively | quiet craft filling with slates, is clearly the small 
given that all persons keeping pigs or other | beginning of a great, almost inexhaustible, mart. 
animals in confined places, or having upon their It has a small market-house, to which resort 
premises accumulations of offensive animal or some few of the old ladies in the tall black hats 
vegetable matter, filthy privies, drains, or mid- we conventionally suppose to be the only Welsh 
dens, are required to abate such nuisances costume, but far more customers in ordinary 
under pain of punishment according to the garb. Between Portmadoc and Merionethshire 
statute. And, perhaps, nothing can give abetter there is an arm of the sea that, at low tide, is 
realization of the mixture of English and Welsh left dry, with the exception of a wide stream in 
in Carnarvon than a statement that all such the centre of it; which is, however, fordable by 
public announcements are printed twice over, horses and navigable by boat. A similar stretch 
first in English and then in Welsh. This parti- of bare sea sands once lay twice a day before 
cular bill goes on to say that a number of Portmadoc; but an embankment now confines 
brushes will be kept at the police-offices, in the sea within bounds, thanks to the enterprise 
High-street and Castle-ditch, and at the office ef Mr. Madoc. All traffic between Portmadoc 
of the relieving-officer, for the use of persons and the opposite country is thus confined to the 
willing to lime-wash their premises, but too poor periods of low tide, or carried on by means of 
to purchase the neccessary articles. We give this the coach road, by a circuitous route through the 
passage in Welsh, to show how many English interior of the country. Once across into Merio- 
words are gradually getting incorporated into nethshire, and we seem to be picking our way, 
that language :—‘ Rhoddir rhybudd hefyd yn veritably, into ancient Britain. Nearly every 
mhellach y bydd i nifer o frwshes gacl eu cadw house dotting the distant landscape on the 
yn swyddfeydd y police, yn High-street a Castle- Carnarvonshire side of the water is either 
ditch, ac yn swyddfa Mr. Thomas, y relieving whitewashed or coloured cream-colour, look- 
officer, Rhif 10, Henwalia, at wasaneth personan ing from afar off as so many sheets and 
ag sydd yn rhy dlawd a’w prynn, a rhoddir blankets laid out to dry upon the hills; but in 
orders gan y police a’r relieving officer am y Merionethshire the grey stone of the district is 
chydig o galch i’r cyfryw bersonan. Pob person left untouched, with the happiest result. The 
ag sydd yn gwybod am unrhyw gas-hethan, a sky seems entranced with the rich greens and 
ddymunvi i hysbysn yr unrhyw i'r inspector of deep grey of the mountains and valleys, and the 
nuisances, yn ei swyddfa, Local Board, Guild- clouds to linger idly on the hill-tops, as though 
hall.— LLEWELYN TURNER, Maer.” loth to leave so much loveliness and peace. 

It is when the traveller attempts to leave Droves of small black cattle appear to be almost 
Carnarvon for Merionethshire that he first the only things upon the move, except in the 
realises his position. Two conveyances per archaic villages, where a few of the inhabitants 
diem,—the one a coach, the other anomnibus,— are leisurely going hither and thither. If the 
are the only public vehicles at his disposal. | cottages were only circular, instead of parallelo- 
Should he arrive too late for the first, he must gramical, we might deem them the origiral celtic 
await the latter. Being now in a region where huts, reared by the tribes who first penetrated 
time is not reckoned as money, punctuality is not to those recesses. They are built of the stone 
counted among the social virtues; and a delay of the district, in huge blocks, six or eight times 
of an hour and a half’s duration is of the com- larger than any stone used by modern masons. 
monest occurrence. Packed at last with a great As the district is so highly mountainous, many 
many more passengers than it can comfortably of these primitive houses are built upon such 
hold, the vehicle commences its twenty miles’ steep slopes, that the eaves of the backs of 
drive to Portmadoc, with three horses. A man them are touched by the soil. The fronts face 
who has the charge of these horses accompanies the road or a tiny foregarden, and the swiftly- 
them on the road till a change takes place, when rising ground behind them slopes up the walls, 
he drops off the step, and a new ostler accom- touches the eaves of the back, and rises some- 
panies the fresh ones. But the journey is not times to the clouds behind, with the damp result 
disposed of in this rapid manner. At every little; that may be anticipated. The large blocks 
village a stoppage is made, and the inside pas- of stone not being very manageable for dainty 





| sengers, too tightly packed to get out, call for features, everything presents a massive character, 
| refreshments, which are demurely handed in at like the mountains around. The chimneys 


the windows. The outside passengers can especially are stalwart and substantial, not to be 


appears to be thrown over the people and moun- | alight more conveniently, and frequently avail | blown over by Boreas in his most wilful mood. 


tains, enchaining them both in a calm, grand 
serenity, and rendering haste and bustle as im- 
possible to the one as to the other. The reten- 
tive descendants of the ancient Celts will be 
brought into constant and chafing communica- 
tion with new customs; and Welsh Wales will 
gradually fade from the chart. 

Carnarvon is retentive, too, to a certain ex- 
tent, for there are Medizval streets in it with 
which time has dealt tenderly. Their over- 
hanging gables nestle, in Vandycked lines, under 
the protection of the kingly castle to-day, as they 
must have done, with but little change of 
shadows, for these three hundred years and 
more. Much of it, however, is semi-modern—a 
synonym for the absence of all but the most 
miserable taste. The square immediately sur- 
rounding the castle outer works, for instance, 
has not a fine old house in it, nor a fine new one 
either, but is enclosed by shops and houses, 





themselves of the facility. Small parcels, too, 
have to be delivered at some places on the 
route, and as the roads are very hilly, compel- 
ling the most tardy pace in numerous places and 
as frequent stoppages for the conductor to put 
the brake upon a hindmost wheel at all steep 
declivities, the delays are vexatious. Admiring 
friends seem, to accompany the conductor for 
some little distance out of each village, hanging 
on behind till, their desultory conversation being 
concluded, they drop off and go their ways. 
The passengers talk Welsh among themselves 
till they wish to remonstrate or bargain, when 
they express themselves in bad English and 


The lintels, too, the sills, and the corbels, mark 
the same phase in the character of the people as 
plainly as though they said, “Once done and 
done well.” The farmhouses are exceedingly 
interesting ; the most considerable of them in 
this district were built much in the same manner. 
The entrance seems to have given admittance 
into a large hall extending along the whole 
front of the house. The size of these halls may be 
realised when we add that modern necessities 
have agreed to divide them into three apart- 
ments, an entrance-hall, with a drawing-room 0p 
one side and a dining-room on the other. Inigo 
Jones is accredited with one of the designs of 





Welsh, one after the other. We dwell on these 
details with the more minuteness, because they 


to-morrow. 
There are few new houses, after leaving Car- 
narvon, on the line of coach road, till you come 





are things of to-day that will not be things of of mullioned lattices and dormers, certainly do 
him no discredit. Taltreuddyn, a neighbouring 
house, is quite as picturesque, though not quite 
{80 considerable, its grey front being likewise 


|the most considerable of these manor-house 
| residences, Glyn, and its sunny fascinating facade 
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pierced with mullioned window-openings and 
dormers. Both of these houses once pos- 
sessed the large hall, stretching from gable to 
gable, just described ; and both have modernized 
that arrangement by the division mentioned. 
Taltreuddyn has that special mellowness in its 
amber-grey masonry that only three centuries 
can give. We must not, however, convey an 
impression that everything is stationary in this 
charming part of the world. 

At Penralt, a mansion is in course of erection 
composed of a centre with two tiers of mullioned 
windows, with dormers above, and two advanc- 
ing wings containing similar features. This, 
like its ancient neighbours, is to be of the im- 
pervious hard grey stone of the district, of which, 
indeed, the huge crags around are composed, —a 
material, in skilful hands, that should endure for 
all time, and which every century will beautify 
with new tints. This, however, is not available 
for mullions or ornamented work, which have to 
be wrought of less everlasting stone brought 
from a distance. And, by the road-side between 
this and Harlech Castle, within sight of a ruined 
chapel on the sea-shore, and of Llanfair-isaf, a 


more modern farm-house, a little village church | 
has been tastefully restored, its belfry for one | 


bell rebuilt, stained glass put into some of its 
window-openings, and an oak rood-screen re- 
paired. 
appointed to find the space below the commu- 
nion-table used as a lumber-deposit, although 


probably this was but a temporary arrangement. | 


A chapel, though of no architectural appearance, 
is in course of erection on the same line of road ; 
and, returning towards Portmadoc on the Car- 
narvonshire side of the estuary, a very creditable 
church, newly finished, stands near a group of 
small new houses. 

Harlech Castle is the architectural gem of 
Merionethshire. To many minds, especially to 
those taking pride in Welsh antiquities, Harlech 
would have more interest than Carnarvon. For, 
unlike that structure, it incorporates a real 
Welsh castle, once inhabited and defendcd by a 
race of Welsh princes. As it stands, it consists 
of a barbican and a parallelogramieal keep 
just within it, with a strongly-foitified wall 
starting from either side of the barbican and 
inclosing a large space of ground before the 
keep. This wall is strengthened by corner 
towers, and, to add to the inaccessibility of its 
commanding site, by a broad and well-defined 
moat. This is not, however, all the work of one 
period. Besides workmanship of the Decorated 
period and much Edwardian masonry, there are 
portions of the work of the blessed Bran, a 
Welsh prince of pious memory. 

This patriarch among castles is too near the 
sea, though in a grand grey and green amphi- | 
theatre of mountains, to have acquired the rich 
warm tints of the manorhouse masonry suggest- 
ing its long neighbourhood to sunny flower- | 
gardens and orchards. It presents that bleached | 
grey tone that is the inscrutable gift of the} 
sea-winds. Scanning the wind-whitened ma- 
sonry of the outer walls minutely, you will see 
amongst its interstices arrowslits that are un- 
mistakeably earlier than the Conquest. There | 
are plenty of Edwardian loopholes, too; but | 
these cannot be confused with them. One, we} 
perceived, is nearly the same length as ordinary | 
Edwardian arrow-slits, but not more than an} 
inch wide; and some three or four others are | 





| writings. 
| interest, because it is not so much like those 
| found in Northumberland as those observed in 
The stone is about 3 ft. | 


Where much is so neat, we were dis- | 


mountains, close to the primitive—we had 
almost said the pre-Adamite village of Llanbedr, 
on which was an incised sculpture of the kind | 
now recognised as Celtic. Being then unac- | 
quainted with the Northumbrian. markings of | 
the same period, no particular value was as- 
signed to it, but the proprietor of the building, 
for which it had been carried down, ordered it 
to be preserved and placed at the foot of a 
Maen-hir, or stone pillar, of which there are also 
two fine examples close by. Here it still re- 
poses, and in its new grouping will, doubtless, 
give rise to startling theories in the minds of 
those antiquaries who are unaware of its re- 
moval from its original site. Curiously, as in 
the case of many of the Northumbrian stones, it 
was found in the neighbourhood of the remains 
of numerous hut-circles, in a most picturesque 
region—a very paradise for antiquaries. Dr. 
Griffith purposes to explore the original site, 
carefully, in the course of the present month, in | 
the hope of finding further of these mysterious | 
The present inscription is of especial 


Malta and Ireland. 
long by 2 ft. broad and 1 ft. thick, tapering 
towards the end on which the sculpture occurs. 
This is a spiral set of curves, fourfold. 

All the boundaries in this part of the world | 
are made of low loose stone walls, of which the 


top rows are placed with their jagged edges | 
upwards to form a coping. The Welsh sheep | 


being remarkably agile, extra precautions against 
stray fleecy visitors are taken in the shape of 


extra height and jaggedness of these primitive | 
still greater distinctiveness to | 


finishes, giving a 
the landscape. The fact of the stones being laid 


without mortar results in frequent gaps along | 


the highways, whilst the facility of replacing 
them does not ensure that desirable end. The 


flocks of goats for which Wales was once famous | 


are scarcer than formerly ; but, perhaps, to make 
amends for this, their owners are cultivating 
their capacities. Near Tremadoc we saw an in- 
genious machine, perhaps not less humane than 
similar contrivances for horses in farmyards, by 
which a goat, with the assistance of a dog, 
churned all the butter. 

Of Beddgelert,—in whose memory the Welsh 
still have a proverb, “ as sorry as the man who | 
killed his dog,’—of Tan-y- -Bwich, Dolwyddelan, 


Bettis-y-Coed, — beloved of artists, — Bala, with | 
its beautiful lake that would bring so much heal- | 


ing could its waters be distributed in Bethnal- 


green and other parched places, Festiniog, Snow- | 


don, and of other parts and things in Welsh 
Wales, we may tell hereafter if the opportunity 
occur. 





HINTS ON THE EXHIBITIONS OF 
PORTRAITS. 
‘* Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 


Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus; et que 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator.”’ 


Horat., de Arte Poeticd, 180. | the 


Tue design to call up the memory of our 
| famous people by bringing them visibly home to | 
us in their portraits, in storied urn and ani- 
mated bust, preserved for many an age through- 
out the land, gives universal satisfaction. 

It isa design fall of promise, historical and | 


| of the better genius of our people. We are even 
disposed, perhaps, too readily to yield in this 
| way to the mischievous vanity of great crimi- 
nals by holding up their likenesses to a morbid 
curiosity in glittering Tussaud galleries. 

A high authority claims for us English a 
superiority in good portraiture, tracing it to 
some marvellous superiority in our national 
| features. The curious passage alluded to is in 
No. 555 of the Spectator, to be cited in no absurd 
spirit of national vanity, seeing that the writer, 
when making this particular pretension, gives to 
our neighbours—ltalians, French, Dutch, and 
others—their greater merits in the historical and 
imaginative departments of art. It is, moreover, 
agreed that the “true-born Briton” of Daniel 
De Foe is properly made up of many elements. 
We are, as he says, “ Brito-Romo-Saxo-Dano- 
| Norman-English!” The superiority, if we have 
|any, must be traced to our love of liberty, and 

to our better culture; but the Spectator starts a 
theory calling for much more elaborate research 
| than there is here space for. 
| How old the love for good portraits is among 
|us is a point set in a strong, original light by 
Queen Elizabeth’s proclamation in her youth, 
strictly prohibiting the drawing of indifferent 
| likenesses of herself! 
| What may be termed the origin of the present 
pictorial movement has a special interest, posi- 
tive and comparative. The great schools of 
modern art—in Italy, in Germany, in Holland, 
and among the Flemings—were largely crea- 
tions of the wealth and fine taste of their mer- 
chant-princes — heads of popular states; and 
among the stores of art in these popular states 
characteristic portraits were numerous. So here 
in England, manufacturing Manchester early 
founded its “Institution of Art, Science, and 
Literature ;”’ whilst the same Manchester lately 
took the lead—and a distinguished lead—in 
portrait exhibition. Some forty years ago also 
liberal encouragement was afforded there to the 
publication of a valuable record of artistic intel- 
ligence, especially in portraiture; so that the 
| work was properly dedicated to the author’s 
| patrons, “the Governors of that Manchester 

Institution.” This was Thomas Dodd’s “ Reper- 
|torium of Painters, &c., from the Twelfth Cen- 
|tury.” Six volumes of it were printed ; the two 
first in Manchester in 1524. 

Earl Stanhope’s “ National Portrait Gallery,” 
and the collection of miniatures at Kensington, 
have done much in the same way; but what is 
preparing may be traced to a wider influence. 
Lately we have been roused from a deep sleep 
in regard to historical studies; and we begin to 
| feel that portraiture and sculpture have powerful 

bearings on these studies. A result of success 
|in the contemplated crowded exhibition will 

assuredly tend to make historians more and 
more teachers of true greatness, by associating it 
more and more with goodness. 

When the Earl of Chatham rebuked Lord Suf- 
| folk’s rash defence of savage warfare by appeal- 
‘ing to the frowning tapestry of the defeated 
| Armada, below which our peers so long sat, 
venerable statesman gave an excellent 
| example of the use of portraiture, which has been 
| perhaps carried into many other scenes of social 
| and political life. Indeed, the task now under- 
taken to collect the portraits of our people from 
all times, is a weighty one; and a few hints 
| upon some of its branches, will not, it is thought, 





not more than 9 in. or 10 in. in length, and | social, —difficult, indeed, in respect of its execu- | be unwelcome. 


perhaps three-quarters of an inch in width. They | 
are formed of the same stone as the rest of the | 
masonry, by the simple expedient of leaving | 
each interstice as the walls were built up. They, | 
with the stonework in which they occur, are 
excessively interesting as affording the only 
known link between early Celtic works, such as 
huts, camps, and cromlechs, and our rare Saxon 
remains. Much of this ancient Welsh work has 
been encrusted by Edward with more masonry, 
to make it thicker and higher. His additions 
are easily distinguishable. This superb relic is 
little visited, owing to its thirty or forty miles’ 
distance from railway communication ; but it is 
of surpassing interest. There are some very 
peculiar features in it, worthy of the considera- 
tion of the archzologist ; one of these being an 
Edwardian chapel, in the upper story of the 
barbican, and another a larger chapel in the 
enclosed space in front of the keep, which, at 
first sight, appears to have had two floors. 

One of the rarest of the curiosities of anti- 
quity is to be seen near this place. About eight 
years ago the attention of Dr. Griffith, of Tal- 
treuddyn, a resident antiquary, was called to a| 
stone that had just been brought down from the 





tion on some points, which its promoters will | 
find ways to settle with discretion. It is hom- '- 
age due to the mighty dead; and so vast an} 
array of the worthies of past ages cannot fail to | 
stimulate us and our children to rival the best of | 
our fathers. The display itself will administer | 
to a taste grown into a popular passion through 
the invention of photography; but this same | 
taste for portraiture has prevailed in England | 
time out of mind, as shown in many forms,—by 
good paintings of all materials, and by en- 
gravings ; by wood-cuts, and stone images and 
statues ; by curious illuminated manuscripts of 
ancient date, brasses, and bronzes; by enamels, 
porcelain, pottery, and mosaic ; by pen-drawings, 
medals, and tapestry, real and gravely allegori- 
cal; and even by grotesque masks and carica- 


Our forefathers took an earnest part in what 
was held to be the revival of letters and art 
}in Europe, after their decline upon the fall of 
| the Roman empire; but the utter extinction of 
both has certainly been assumed incorrectly. 
The very ruins of the ancient civilized world 


| offered many a model to the wondering eyes of 


the victorious barbarians, who were not long in 
profiting by what they could not but admire. 
The story of Anglo-Saxon art has still to be 
told, whether in its relation to those ruins, or as it 
was influenced by Oriental relations. But passing 
on from the genuine Norman tapestry at Bayeux, 
to numerous paintings at home and abroad 
of the assassination of St. Thomas 4 Beckett 
at the altar, long a popular subject of church 
art, we find multitudinous illuminated miniatures 





tures. Publicand private stores of such various 
works are carefully preserved among us in un- 
rivalled abundance; and when a few of these | 
stores happen to be dispersed, they are eagerly | 
bought up. We prize highly faithful portraits | 
of our men and women worthily distinguished | 
in all ranks, from the humblest to the proudest, 
—from Shakspeare’s “ mean-born gentleman” 
to her that wears the crown,—as representatives 


to the fifteenth century, certainly the portraits of 
known individuals, kings and subjects. A 
Biblical specimen of that lore, of which one folio 
volume is preserved in the Bodleian, and the 
other volume in the Public Library at Arras, has 
not fewer than 1,500 miniatures distinctly various, 


| and their personality is shown by the fact of the 


work having been produced by a long succession 
of monks,—the writers in the Scriptorium, whose 
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names are duly set at the beginning of their 
respective parts with their differing likenesses. 

I!uminated MS., and monumental brasses, | 
have not yet been enough searched for individual | 
portraits. They are rich in those aids to heroic | 
biography and to family study. Chaucer is well 
known to us from his crave features, preserved | 
in the contemporary MS. poem by Occleve in | 
the British Muscum. The verses thus illustrated | 
are not more striking as a eulogy of the time | 
of the great poet, than the likeness so carefully | 
presented to the reader, from the eulogist’s | 
affection for the deceased man, whom, when 
living, he certainly knew in his own early youth. 
An equally famous group in a MS. in the hbrary 
of the Lambeth Palace, deserves to be more! 
skilfully reproduced by modern art than was 
done by Mr. Strutt’s pencil of the last eentury 
for Lord Orford’s ‘ Royal and Noble Authors.” 
The original must have a conspicuous place | 
along with the Chaucer and some others of that 
class, in the coming exhibition, and so invite | 
profound criticism. It is interesting in the 
highest degree, if at present correctly inter- 
preted, to the history of our earliest printing; 
but it is beyond price as a domestic display of | 
the court in the reign of Edward LV., not often 
thought to have been intellectually oecupied. It is 
Caxton’s zealous patron, Karl Rivers, the queen’s 
brother, himself a diligent writer and a poet, as 
well as a pre-eminently brave knight and ambi- 
tious statesman, presenting a bound volume to 
the king im person; and introducing also a 
shaven monk to Edward, but it is said to be 
donbiful if the printer is there. The queen and 
her eldest con, afterwards the hapless victim of 
that troubled time, Edward Y., are standing by, 
with the Duke of Clarence, himself the chief 
actor in a former sad tragedy at Tewkesbury, 
and soon to be sacrificed in the Tower to the 
ambition of Richard III. This pretty picture is 
a gleam of sunshine in a dark day of political 
crime. It is the frontispiece to a manuscript 
of a valuable work, “The Sayings of Antient 
Philosophers,’ stated in the text, by Caxton 
himself, to have been translated from a French 
original by Earl Rivers, who read it on pilgrim- 
age by sea toa shrine in Spain. Caxton makes 
@ very curious addition to his patron’s work ; 
and this voleme seems to have been written 
from a printed copy, the new art not having yet 
superseded the old practice. Book-making was 
at this time, 1477, in laborious transition to its 
actual comparative perfection. 

The scene is the more pleasing to look upon 
in reference to its collateral circumstances than 
even in regard to typographical interest. The | 
learned ear! was governor to the young prince, | 
his nephew. King Edward’s articles upon the 
training of his son are extant, doing his majesty 
great honour for their wise and feeling cha- 
racter. But if the common notion be correct, 
that this picture tells a real event, testifying the 
importance attached by the court to the pro- 
duetion of Caxton’s early printed volume, it 
much raises our opinion of the royal intelligence, 
and deepens our grief at the wreck so goon to 
come. This portrait of yonng Edward is the 
original of ali the engravings of him in our 
histories. 

In the fifteenth century, a fine reenmbent 
figure in bronze is a fair remembrance of king- 
making Warwick, with family portraits about 
his tomb in the chapel of his castle, a memo- 
rial. of Mediwval art as well as of baronial 
greatness. 

In the next century (the sixteenth), in the 
reign of the Tudors, our nstive artists began to 
be surpassed by the Holbeins and Antonio Mores 
of Holland. Our own skilful illuminators were | 
gone, and not yet replaced from our own stock. 
An ill-founded prejudice against the “ vanities” 
of art,— pictorial and architectural,—prevailed in 
the minds of our good Reformers, who held it to | 
be a duty to become wild iconoclasts. John | 
Knox’s maxim, that to get rid of the rooks their 
nests must be destroyed, had a practical sense | 
in it,—but it led to sacrilegeous abuse another | 
way. 

The age of Shakspeare and Spenser could not, | 
however, refuse absolutely to be infiuenced by | 
the divine inspirations of their art, or reject all | 
the genuine works of genius. 
cathedrals were spared; and that golden age of | 
the past is redeemed to our credit in art by one 





‘arts and in all the humanities, than to the spread 
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by Camden ; and the best evidence of his powers | 
is still to be seen at Culford, where he lived ; at 
Gorhambury, the family seat; and elsewhere. 
The most attractive specimens of his works are 
two portraits, that of his mother and his own. | 
Perhaps he produced the marble monument of | 
his sister, the Lady Periam, now in the church 
of Henley-on-Thames. 

In the first few years of the next century, 
there fell out an event in the premature death of 
Prince Henry Stuart, elder brother of Charles L., 
that was no less fatal to our progress in the fine 


of civil and religious liberty abroad as well as at 
home. The evil influence of this event has 
never been duly weighed by historians. The 
capital parts, indeed, of the case have been, and 
are to this day misrepresented with extraordinary 





‘perversity of judgment and failure in research. 


In regard to the fine arts, painting, sculpture, | 
and architecture, it is enongh here to state that | 
the royal collection usually attributed to King | 
Charles, the younger brother, was founded and 
richly endowed by the incomparable Prince 
Henry. Young as he was, at his decease, not 
nineteen, his household at St. James’s had in it 
already eminent artists. Inigo Jones was & 
member of that household, architect to the 
Prince of Wales, whose wise economy even str- 
passed his great liberality and his good taste. 
He himself corresponded with agents employed | 
to buy pictures for him, and to engage painters | 
to come from Holland into his service. His 
admiring friends were the accomplished patrons 
of art, Thomas Earl of Arundel and the Earl of 
Pembroke. His portraits are many and charac- 
teristic, and they associate him with every 
branch of art, of literature, and of science. The | 
exhibition offers a fit occasion for setting this 
glorious young Prince of Wales in the light that 
belongs to his genius and character. 

With the exception of the Scottish Vandyck, 
Jameson, and his descendants, the Alexanders, 
foreigners, in the persons of Lely and Kneller, 
kept the lead in portrait painting among us, 
until Hogarth and Sir Joshua Reynolds broke the | 
spell. The recent collection of miniatures has 
indeed given good proof of the ability of our own 
artists in this field; and our fathers’ judicious 
liberality to the Holbeins, Vandycks, and Knel- 
lers, sufficiently testified our good national taste 
in portraiture. But for the last hundred years, 
our Reynoldses and our Lawrences have set us in 
the place which the Spectator of Queen Anne’s | 
reign claims for us at the head of portrait 
painting. 
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the Duchy in the King’s name. This morning 
was ushered in by three individuals in plain 
clothes, but armed with drams, drumming all 
over the place, and calling out the various guilds. 
Then, at eleven, some 400 men of the 43rd regi- 
ment came on to the square, and drew up on one 
side; after which the guilds marched up, some 
150 strong, and took up the opposite side. 

Count Arnim then appeared on the steps of 
the town-hall, and, in a short speech, informed 
the world generally, and the Ratzeburgers in 
particular, that his Majesty had been pleased, by 
patent of the 13th instant, to convert the Lanen- 
burgers into Prussians. He finished by calling 
for three cheers for the King, which was re- 
sponded to by the soldiers at a given signal ; but 
the guilds and the handful of lookers-on re- 
mained perfectly passive. A ladder was now set 
up against the building, and the royal escutcheon 
fixed over the door, at the which another eheer 
from the soldiers, and all was over. Thus Lauen- 
burg became Prussian. 





THE SCOTTISH ASTRONOMER ROYAL IN 
THE GREAT PYRAMID. 


Proressor ©. Piazzt Smyru has reported to the 
British Association on the results of his explora- 
tion of the Royal Oratory, or Central Chamber, 
and its mysterious chest, sarcophagus, or coffer, 
in the Great Pyramid. The paper was read 


‘by Mr. White, who exhibited the photographs 


which Professor Smyth has taken by help of 
the magnesium light ; which light, however, has 
been to some extent a failure, in consequence, 


| mainly, of the ventilators of the chamber having 


been choked up with stones and sand, thus 


| greatly limiting the aceess of oxygen and the 
{removal of foul air. The clearing of the venti- 


lators, if that be practicable, at available cost, 
should have been first effected, and would still 
be desirable, even were well-borers required. As 
it was, the chamber rapidly got filled with the 
oxide of magnesia, which required twenty-four 


} hours to settle down; so that but one photo- 


graph could be obtained in the course of a whole 
day. And, besides, carbonic acid gas so abounds 
in the chamber, that the only wonder is magne- 
sium burnt at all; and its light must have been 
very deficient compared to what it would be 


' were the ventilators cleared. 


On a previous occasion it was said that mea- 


| suring-rods in the interior of the chamber had 
| been photographed; and, had these measuring- 


| rods been sculptured on the walls, a very start- 





RATZEBURG, AND HOW PRUSSIA 
TOOK POSSESSION, 


Srrance circumstances, according to the 
proverb, make us acquainted with strange bed- 
fellows; and a Londoner, out for his autumn 
holiday, often manages to get into queer out-of- 
the-way places. Two hours by rail brought us 
from Hamburg to Lubeck, an interesting old place, 
with curious churches and wonderful spires, , 
none of which are upright, and funny gabled | 
houses, with quaint woodwork and glazed tiles. 
Thence to Ratzeburg, the capital of the oft- | 
mentioned duchy of Lanenburg, a part of that | 
golden pippin for which the three beauties, 
Austria, Prussia, and Mecklenburg have lately 


| put in their respective claims. Prussia, thanks | 


to the charms of her Bismarck policy, ultimately | 
received the prize, and by accident we arrived | 


| here on the eve of the 15th of September, the | 


day from which will date the formal possession 
(or seizure) of the duchy by his Majesty of! 
Prussia. A pretty little town is Ratzeburg, | 
lying on an island in the middle of a lake, some | 
5 miles long by 1 mile broad, and connected | 
with the main land by two long dykes. Seen | 
from neighbouring heights, the place, with its | 
red-tiled roofs, looks for all the world like a dish 
of lobsters, on a blue plate, garnished with 
green-stuff. The town-hall and guard-house | 
occupy one side of the square: opposite | 
are the two principal hotels, one of which has a | 
Prussien sentry pacing up and down, for the| 


with all manner of crosses and stars; and the | 
poor little fellow with the big musket has no! 


| ling corroboration of Professor Smyth’s idea of 


the Great Pyramid having been a standard mea- 


| sure office would have thus been obtained. It 


now turns out, however, that the measuring-rods 
which were photographed were the Professor's 
own rods, which he applied to the sarcophagus, 
stone coftin, or coffer, which he believes to be an 
aboriginal chaldron measure; and these rods 
were photographed, while so applied, in order to 
show the actual dimensions of the kist or coffer. 
This was a very odd way of demonstrating the 
exact size of the kist. If the Professor's own 
measurements are to be at all doubted, why are 


‘his measuring-rods to be implicitly credited ® 


The one may be wrong as well as the other. A 
committee of three competent persons, or more, 
including the Professor, would have been a much 


| more satisfactory mode of settling this singu- 


larly doubtful question. 
On the subject of the kist, or coffer, and its 
dimensions, the author of the paper said,— 


** According to the theory of the late Mr. Taylor, that 
coffer was a primeval measure of eapacity, from whence 
is derived the hereditary Angio-Saxon wheat-measure 
called the quarter, of which coffer it is the fourth part. 
Whilst, however, we know by Act of Parliament how 
many cubie inches are contained in four quarters English, 
there has been much doubt as to the cubical contents of 
the granite chest of the pyramid, The measures of the 
Prench Academy in 1799 made it nearly 6,300 cubic inches 
— than several English travellers have declared it to 

e, though they again by no means agreed with each 
other in subsidiary details, Now, however, by means of 
the magnesium light, we have a series of photographs of 
this coffer, with a system of measuring-rods fastened 
about it, showing the rods inside and the size outside; 
and, finally, the cubical contents being summed up, prove, 
that the remarkable granite vessel is a measure of capacity 
equal, with almost mathematical accuracy, to four quar- 


Oar glorious | house is fall of officers, with their coats covered | t¢*8 English.” 


Now, considering that this supposed standard 
measure was never open to reference by any 


man of a great lineage,—Sir Nathaniel Bacon,— | easy time of it, for his superiors are swarming in | nation of antiquity,—not even by the Egyptians 
whose fair fame as a painter is orly thrown into | and out, and each time he has to present arms. | themselves, who knew nothing of its existence, 
the shade by the brighter greatness of his rela- | The eve of this day was celebrated by a serenade | nor even of the existence of the chamber which 


tives, of whom his half-brother, Lord Bacon, is 
the chief. 


! 


to the minister, Count Arnim Boitzenburg, stay- | 
ing at the house of Count Kielmannsegge, and 


contained it, nor of the passage leading to that 
chamber,—this extreme mathematical accuracy, 


Sir Nathaniel Bacon’s eminence is attested | come from Berlin in order to take possession of’ so far from confirming the idea of the kist 
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having been “a primeval measure of capacity,” 
only sheds an additional suspicion of its own 
upon such an idea. We know that without 
access to, and corrections by means of, standard 
measures, extreme mathematical accuracy in 
measures is impracticable for any prolonged 


series of years, far less for thousands of years | 


without any such access or correction. If the 
pyramid kist be so nearly equal to four quarter 
measures, therefore, the coincidence is probably 
accidental, or to some extent dependent on 
other circumstances, like those relating to the 
common use of measuring-rods themselves, such 
as the cubit or the measure of a man’s forearm, 
and their derivation from nation to nation; as 
well as those relating to the average length and 
breadth of the human body itself, or “ the 
measure of a man,” with reference to kists or 
coffins capable of containing it, whether dead or 


alive. As regards the kist of the Great Pyramid, | 


the impenetrable mystery in which for ages it 
was purposely hidden, corroborates our idea* that 
it was used in the mysteries of initiation, as so 


_ many kists or coffins have in all ages been,— 


Druidical and Freemasonic inclusive; and the 
Same mystery expressly contradicts the idea that 
it was ever intended for a primeval standard 
or reference measure of capacity at all. 





TELEGRAPHIC. 


THE provisional prospectus of another new 
Atlantic Telegraph Company has been issued. 
The company is to be known as Allan’s 
Ocean Telegraph Company (Limited), from the 
circumstance that the cable which it is pro- 
posed to Jay is to be constructed on the prin- 
ciple advocated by Mr. Allan, the well-known 
electrician and engineer. The capital to be 
raised is stated at 150,000/.; and it is proposed, 
in order practically to test the superiority of 
Allau’s cable, to lay it in the first instance from 
Falmouth to Oporto; and should this section 
work satisfactorily, to carry it across the Atlantic 
to Halifax. One of the advantages of Allan’s 
cable is said to be that it can be laid without 
much expense; and it is calculated that, not 
being saddled with any loss through previous 
failures, the undertaking should pay as well at 
4l. a message of twenty words as its rival at 
201. As soon as the business increases, it is 
intended to lay another cable between Falmouth 
and Halifax direct. 

The Atlantic Telegraph Company have had 
an extraordinary meeting, at which a proposal 
was sanctioned for raising between a quarter 
and a halfa million of additional capital to sustain 
the company and its operations. The high terms 
of 12 per cent. and a share of profits, after the 
existing share capital gets 8 and the original 
capital 4 per cent., are to be offered to induce 
subscribers to come forward. 


Mr. N. J. Holmes read a paper on “ Dis- 
trict Private Telegraphs,’ at the Birming- 


ham meeting of the British Association. He 
pointed out that the popular use of the tele- 
graph depended upon the adoption of a more 
easy system of signs than was used by the ordi- 
nary telegraph companies. This desideratum 
was secured by Professor Wheatstone’s invention 
of the alphabetical telegraph in 1858. Upwards 
of 2,000 miles of private wires had been erected 
by the district company, employing upwards of 
863 sets of instruments. ‘The principle upon 
which the wires and instruments are supplied is 
that of rental. Comparatively few lines sup- 
plied were purchased by the parties using them, 
and those were chiefly over private properties. 





PROPOSED FRENCH TELEGRAPH TO 
AMERICA. 


AN arrangement has been entered into between | 


the French Government and the proposers of a 


Franco-American telegraphic line as regards the | 


terms of the concession, and the subject is to be 


brought before the Legislative Assembly in the | 


next session. The route proposed is as follows:— 


Paris to Lisbon and Cape St. Vincent by land ; | 


thence by littoral submerged cable, through the 
Canary Islands, with stations along the Morocco 
shore, with stations at Fort St. Louis and Cape 
Goree. Here the cable will be immerged across 
the Atlantic Ocean to Cape St. Roque in the 
Brazils, and thence to Cayenne and New Orleans 
either by a shore-line or by one uniting the prin- 





* Vide Builder of 24th September, 1864, 





| cipal islands of the Antilles. 
| St. Roque will be less than half that lately 
j undertaken to be laid by the Great Hastern; 
| and, as it passes between 15° north and 5° south 
| latitude, it may justly be termed the “ tropical 
cable.” It will cross the equator somewhere 


| about 25° west longitude. 





THE REPORTS OF THE MEDICAL 
OFFICERS OF HEALTH. 


Tue reports of the medical officers of health 
; of the metropolitan parishes have a far greater 
jvalue than is generally supposed. They are 
| written by gentlemen who take great interest in 
itheir important work, and are fitted, both by 
their education and their rank in life, to take an 
independent position, and hold their own against 
, the obstructive prejudices of boards of guardians. 
| Their testimony is held in respect in the police 
and other courts, when matters of health are 
taken into consideration; but, as we have said, 
there igs a want of management in the publica- 
| tion of their reports, and there are no means 
| of getting a complete set of these reports, which, 
|in a collected form, would give an immense 
jamount of useful knowledge in connexion with 
the health of the metropolis. To remedy this, 
only needs a little arrangement. May we venture 
to recommend this to the consideration of the 
united body of medical officers of health. What 
would chiefly be required would be the adoption 
of a uniform size, and the co-operation of a pub- 
lisher who, feeling an interest in the subject, 
would be likely to take a little trouble, at per- 
haps a small amount of profit. 

In the hope that what we have suggested may 
not be without good results, we will now glance 
at a few of the later reports :— 

St. Pancras.—Dr. Hillier, the medical officer 
of health for St. Pancras, directs the attention 
of the vestry to the prevalence of typhus fever, 
which he says is much aggravated by over- 
crowding, and he is of opinion that it is impos- 
sible to prevent this evil, and that the law 
relating to the matter cannot be enforced with- 
out encumbering the workhouses to a great 
xtent, for house-rent is higher than ever in 
London ; and the dwellings of the poor are con- 
stantly being removed by railway extension and 
in other ways. In St. Pancras, a great part of 
Agar Town has been pulied down, and much of 
Somers Town is condemned to the same fate. 
Rooms to accommodate a family with six or 
eight children, so adapted as to afford a fair 
amount of ventilation, cannot be obtained for 
less than from 5s. to 8s. a week.* It is only 
a few of the working men, who have families 
to support, that can manage to pay so 
much. The consequence, Dr. Hillier remarks, 
is that men having large families and earn- 
ing less than 11. a week, must live in rooms 
too small for them; and, as a consequence, 
disease is generated, and infectious disorders are 
propagated to a lamentable extent. Consump- 
tion, and the so-called tubercular diseases, are 
developed by want of air more than by any 
other cause. These diseases accounted for 866 
deaths last year. About one-sixth of the whole 
deaths arise from preventible causes. 





immersed cable between Cape Verde and Cape | 


, | . ° 
The length of | houses that are habitually kept dirty. 


| 


Much of 
the poor house property in the district is owned 
by some few landlords who wanted incessant 
looking after, and had come to regard the lenient 
measures or warning adopted by the Board asa 


|cheap way of keeping them informed about the 


state of their premises. The Board has now 
resolved that in the case of persons habitually 
offending against the sanitary laws, proceedings 
before a magistrate shall be taken immediately 
if a simple notice be neglected. 

The reporter states that— 

“In the pymenne of the epidemic of typhus that has 
continued through 1864, continued attention has been 
given to the ventilation of houses and to preventing over- 
crowding of rooms. Handbills (in the form now long 


| adopted by the Board) have been circulated with every 


St. Giles’s.—Dr. Buchanan, in his report for | 


1864, says :— 

“The registered deaths amount to 29°74 per thousand 
of our population, and if the deaths of our parishioners in 
hospitals ™ included, the corrected death-rate is 31°10 per 
thousand. 
the health of the district has been made matter of study 
in these reports. It exceeds by two per thousand the 
death-rate of 1862, the year of highest previous mortality. 

It appears, therefore, that our district has to lament, 
equally with the rest of London, the remarkable fatality 
of the past year; and we cannot fail to be struck by the 


There has been no such mortality as this since | 


| circumstance that in front of an advance in other parts of | 


| the town, St. Giles’s keeps still advancing in its mortality 

| But it is right to point out that our own rise in mortality, 
great as it is,is this year scarcely beyond what has 
cecurred in London as a whole, and that it is a satisfue- 
tory exception to former experience that the rise should 
not be particularly great in St. Giles’s, Purther, that of 
the districts among which St. Giles’s is situated, St. Pan- 
| cras, Holborn, and the Strand, but especially the Strand, 
have all exhibited a more serious rise (though not reach- 
ing the same actual amount of mortality) in their death- 
rate than St. Giles’s, when the rate of 1964 is compared 
with the mean of 1862 and 1863. And, as has already been 
mentioned, some other districts have had a more lormid- 
able increase even than those now mentioned,” 


A valuable improvement has been made in 
1864 in the method of procedure with owners of 


* In the model lodging-house for families, near old 
St. Pancras Church, three rooms which, at the time of 
| the opening of the building were let for 4s, 6d. a week, 
4 now bring 7s. 


| 


tables, fruit, and also a potato market. 


notice that has been issued, warning landlords against 
permitting the practice of overcrow g. The decision of 
the magistrates that was obtained by the Board has been 
adopted by other magistrates in London, and has been 
taken as a precedent when proceedings for overcrowding 
have been taken in other parts of England. 

It is much to be desired that Local Boards should have 
power of dealing effectually with many sorts of sanitary 
defect against which the law does not at present properly 
provide. Collectively the medical officers of heaith have 
experience of many such shortcomings in the law, and 
they have recently drawn up a memorandum on the sub- 
ject for the use of Government in framing future legisla- 


tion,” 





Whitechapel.—Dr. Liddle, in his report for the 
quarter ending Ist July, 1565, says, as to over- 
crowding,— 

**Such is the demand for houses among the working 
classes that rents are rapidly rising; and, as it is almost 
impossible for the labouring poor to pay a higher rent 
than they paid for their rooms that they formerly oceu- 
pied, each house soon becomes overcrowded. This over- 
crowding, for the sake of the public health, must be pre- 
vented. Itis very probable that the districts adjoining 
the city of London suffer more from overcrowding than 
remoter districts, in consequence of the local authorities 
there being empowered to institute a regular and sys- 
tematic inspection. I am informed that the Sewers Act 
for the city of London (l4th & 15th Vict., c. 91) is 
of immense service in that district in preventing over- 
crowding; but what must be the efi such @ 
systematic visitation upon the neighbouring districts, 
where the authorities have not the same powers to 
prevent overcrowding ? 

In self-defence, therefore, similar powers to regulate 
the number of persons who should be allowed to occupy & 
single room should be granted to all vestries and district 
boards, so that the same kind of inspection of the rooms 
in all such houses (as defined by the Sewers’ Act) might 
be adopted in all the metropolitan dist: Unless effee- 
tual means be taken to prevent overcrowding, disease will 
extend, and the rate of mortality increase, i, conse- 
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quently, the burdens of the ratepayers will become 
augmented, 
lf such a system of supervision were to be carried out 


as in my opinion would be desirable, about 17,500 rooms 
would require a periodical! inspection; for, unless a 1egue 
lar inspection at very short intervals lopted, over- 
crowding will exist, and wherever overcrowding is found, 
nuisances wil! be of continual recur >. 

The overcrowding in this district is of two kinds, viz., 
that of the houses, and of the people occupying the 
houses, Many of the houses are built back to back, and, 
consequently, cannot have a current of air through them; 
and the spaces at the rear of others are so small that they 
are inadequately ventilated. The former can only be 
prevented by proper provisions being introduce 
new Building Act ; and the latter by the frequen 
tion and putting rigidly in force the powers entr 
lecal boards, There can be but little doubt that density 
of population exercises a powerful iniluence In increasing 






























the rate of mortality. Cases o ve been caused 
by overcrowding, and by the er ms from cesspools; 
but it cannot be said that over sither the sole 





cause of an increased rate of mortality or of fever. The 
poverty of the people, their occupations, their ages, the 
means of cleanliness at their command, the state of the 
drainage, the ventilation, and the existence or otherwise 
of efficient sanitary conditions, will produce a dilference 
in the rate of mortality im any district.” 





A MARKET FOR NANTWICH. 

A COVERED market is about to be erected in 
Nantwich, from the designs of Mr. Thomas 
Bower, jun., architect, of that town. The site is 
given by Mr. Tollemache, M.P., aud the Marquis 
of Cholmondeley has given up the tolls to the 
town. The building is in the Elizabethan style 
of architecture. The hall will be covered witha 
light iron roof in three spans, carried on cast-iron 
columns, of an ornamental character: the centre 
roof will have a continuous lantern running the 
whole length of the building, fitted with glass 
louvres. Ventilation will also be obtained from 
he windows on each side of the hall, the upper 
half of which will also be fitted with glass louvres. 
Che principal front will face the church, and will 
have two gables and a central block tower. The 
gables will contain the arms of the donors of the 
site and the market tolls, and the tympanum of 
the principal doorway the town arms. The 
building is 165 ft. long by 65 ft. wide, and will 
contain shambles, fish, poultry, butter, vege- 
Yhe 


building will cost between 3,00Ul. and 4,0U0/., 


| and will be carried eut under the direction of 


the architect. 
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RESIDENCE, KENSINGTON PALACE GARDENS, LONDON.——Ground Plan. 
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TOWN RESIDENCE, KENSINGTON | Stound-floor windows. An enriched porch of 
PALACE GARDENS. slight projection gives access to a vestibule and 

then to a central hall with a wide easy staircase. 

A New town mansion, in Kensington Palace |On the right-hand side of the vestibule is Sir 
Gardens, for Sir S. Morton Peto, bart., M.P.,| Morton Peto’s business-room, 22 ft. by 22 ft. 
which has been for some time in course of | with hat and cloak-room, gentlemen’s lavatory, 
erection, is now rapidly approaching completion, | &c., attached, and on the other side a dining- 
and will shortly be ready for occupation. We|room, 31 ft. by 22 ft., with a large serving- 
give a view of the garden front and the ground- | room, fitted with hot-plates, &c., and communi- 
plan. | cating with the kitchen by means of a dinner- 
The building is of Portland stone, in the | lift. Adjoining, is the servants’ staircase, with 
Italian style, with carved enrichments to the | a coal-lift ranning from the bottom to the top of 
window-dressings and cornices, and alto-relievo | the house, and communicating with every floor. 
panels with emblematical subjects above the | The garden front is occupied by three rooms: 





on one side a morning-room, 23 ft. by 18 ft.; in 
the centre the drawing-room, 35 ft. by 23 ft.; 
and opening from that, by means of large sliding 
doors, Lady Peto’s boudoir, 23 ft. by 18 ft. This 
latter room leads on to the conservatory, which 
communicates by a broad flight of steps with 
the garden terrace. The conservatory is paved 
with encaustic tiles, and surrounded with flower- 
boxes of majolica tiles set in Sicilian marble. Tho 
tiles are by Messrs. Minton, who have also laid 
down in the vestibules and central hall an 
elaborate pavement of Roman mosaic. In the 
entrance-hall are large columns of Griotte 
marble, each in one piece, finished with enriched 
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Ionic caps and bases in bronze, by Messrs. 
Elkington. The decorations of the rooms are 
from the designs of Mr. Owen Jones. Messrs. 
Jackson & Graham are the decorators, to which 
firm has also been entrusted the furnishing. 
The woodwork of the rooms throughout is of 
wainscot, 

On the basement, the servants’ arrangements 
are elaborate ; all the kitchen arrangements and 
the hot-water fittings generally throughout the 
house have been executed by Messrs. Feetham, 
of Clifford-street. The staircases and corridors 





on every floor are warmed by means of hot- 
water, which is laid on to every one of the 
principal bed-rooms and dressing-rooms, and | 
also warms the conservatory. 

The principal bed-room floor consists of Lady 








Peto’s bed-room, 24 ft. by 21 ft., with Sir Morton 
Peto’s dressing-room, 19 ft. by 25 ft., opening | 
from it, and fitted up with bath, &c. Adjoining | 
these rooms are a spare bed-room, 25 ft. by 19 ft., | 
with a dressing-room opening from it, 20 ft. by | 
12 ft. On the other side of the principal stair- | 
case are a spare bed-room, 23 ft. by 22 ft., with a | 
dressing-room, 17 ft. by 9 ft.; a night nursery, 
20 ft. by 16 ft.; a day nursery, 23 ft. by 22 ft. ; 
and two bath-rooms, fitted up with every re- 
quirement. 

On the second-floor are two ranges of bed- 
rooms, consisting of ten spacious rooms, with 
bath-room and water-closets; and on the floor 
over this are six servants’ large bed-rooms; a 
linen-room, lined with cedar, and heated with 
hot water; and housemaid’s bath-room, closet, 
with W.C., &c. On this floor is situated the 
billiard-room, 29 ft. by 18 ft., having a curved 
ceiling worked into the Mansard roof, and en- 
tirely lined with polished wainscot relieved with 
a little ornamental bronze work. A jib door 





from this room opens into a lavatory and W.C. 
for gentlemen, lined with camphire wood, as are | 
all the water-closets throughout the house, the | 


THE LATEST PHASE OF THE 
CATTLE PLAGUE, 

For a considerable time the Privy Council 
fulminated orders which were of no use, and, as 
we have said before, the cattle were dying, and 
no practical means were used for their preserva- 
tion (see Builder, Augast 26th and September 
2nd). Sinee then the authorities have proceeded 
in a more intelligible manner; and as each day 
passes on we find that the remarks made in our 
pages at the beginning of this trouble are gaining 
ground in the public opinion, and that the 
suggestions made by us as means of cure are 
actually in a way of being carried out. Sani- 
tariums are to be formed; we regret, however, 
that those places are not appointed at some 
more distant locality. Who would think of 
planting an institution of this kind at Stoke 
Newington and some of the other situations 
which are mentioned? What a pity it is that in 
all these matters of trouble men will not take a 
broad view of affairs, and seizing the bull by 
the horns, muzzle and prevent mischief. If new 
evils come upon us, let us endeavour to provide 


efficient means to prevent them. We récom- | 


mended that sanitariums should be placed at 
a distance, where there might be means of 
cure available, and also opportunities of either 
utilizing or burying the dead beasts safely and 
with advantage; but even as it is, if the sani- 
tariums be rightly managed, if they be not 
overcrowded, if ventilation and food be properly 
attended to, and cleanliness, together with early 
medical treatment, and other things which are 
needful, be strictly enforced, there can be no 
doubt that these will be amongst the chief 
means of checking the disease. 

We have also s the absolute necessity 
which there is for statistics in connexion with 
this disease. This also is now to be attended 
to; and we look anxiously to gain knowledge 


atmosphere and the state of the cowsheds have 
been the joint means of generating this disorder; 
but this could be easily settled by inquiry 
managed rightly: especially we should note the 
passage of the disease from place to place: 
many of the London cowsheds are at a con- 
siderable distance from others ; nevertheless the 
beasts die: can it be shown that in these 
instances there have been no diseased cows 
introduced P 

In a report made, about a are since, by 
Dr. Hillier, the medical officer health for 
St. Pancras, it is stated that some of the places 
attacked were Argyle-street North, Orescent- 
mews, William-mews, William-street, Drum- 
mond-street, Guildford-street, Rochester-mews, 
College-street, Kentish Town, ewe, 
&c. A reference to a map will show that there 
is so much space between most of these places, 
that unless it can be shown that the disease 
has been in some way communicated, this is 
strong evidence that the derangement and con- 
tagion are in the air. 

At present the Home Office—chiefly advised 
by Professor Symonds — are to the 
establishment of sanitariums; other high 
medical and veterinarian authorities are of an 
‘entirely different opinion. Besides, common 
sense says, that, as it is acknow that the 
present disorder is exceedi us, it 
would be well to remove the from the 
cow-sheds the very moment there are indications 
of disease. The sanitariums are not intended 
for healthy cattle: how, then, cam there be 
jany risk thus of spreading the imfection ? 
|The removal of sick animals from the sheds 
| would be a means of diminishing the overcrowd- 
ing; for sarely no one in his senses would think 
|of bringing in fresh cows after the plague had 
|shown itself until a sufficient time had been 
allowed to show that the animals left were safe. 
| Professor Dick, of the Edinburgh Veterinary 





peculiar and lasting fragrance of this wood of the present state of this complaint; the | College, reports that the sanitarium established 
having led to the choice of it for this purpose. number of cattle within the metropolitan dis-| there has not, so far, been attended with suc- 
The structure of the house is fireproof through-'| trict; the number im perfect health; the cess; but he allows that in a great measure 
out ; the floors being constructed of tile arches, number diseased; and each week a correct this has been owing to the delay and loss of time 


carried by wrought-iron girders. 

The stables, which are extensive and some- 
what novel, are not adjoining the house, but are | 
situated at some little distance, in the Mall, 


There is also need of better provision for the 
slaughtering of diseased animals. A few days 


‘statement should be given of the progress or in getting the animals to the sanitariam ; but 
kote : 
decline of the disorder. 


that in the byres cures have been effected by 
‘administering at the first appearance of the dis- 
}ease a quart bottle of linseed-oil with half a 


Kensington. They consist of a central alley or since we made careful examination of several | bottle of whiskey, or from a half to a pound of 
nave, two stories high, with an arched ceiling, cow-sheds in the North London district, and alao | salts, repeating this dose the next day if it has 


and iron columns down each side, between which 
are arranged a row of twelve stalls and two 


looked in at one of the slaughter-houses at the 
New Cattle Market. At the time of our visit there 


not operated rightly, and afterwards giving half 
‘an ounce of sulphate of iron night and morning; 


loose boxes. There is a large coach-house (nine | were either five or six carcasses of beasts there. | but, so far, all the medical treatment appears to 
carriages) and several harness-rooms, &c., with These were all dressed in the usual way, and | be a matter of uncertainty. 
residences for the coachmen and grooms. The hung up to the beam by pulleys; but the ap-| Some of the cow-sheds which we had but 


fittings and arrangements have received studied | 


pearance of them was most forbidding. The 


| little more than a week before visited and found 


care, the ventilation and supervision having general colour of the flesh was of a dark red, | overcrowded, but where all was reported to be 
been carefully attended to, amd the appoint-| something between brickdust and mahogany ;| well, are now empty; and the people who had 
ments of the stalls, which are lined with the fat looked yellow, and mixed with co- | been so confident, and who had thrown doubts 


Sicilian marble, being very perfect. Hot and 
cold water is laid on throughout, and the tem- 
perature of the harness-rooms can by these 
means be regulated to a nicety. The stable- 


The mansion and stables have been erected at a 


| loured fibres. The whole seemed to be tainted 


by inflammation. It appears that these un- 
sightly matters were kept here waiting for the 


|examination of the inspectors. Certainly we 
fittings are by Mr. Burton, of Oxford-street. | 


should think that it did not require any great 
exertion of skill to show that these were unfit for 


on the need of sanitary precautions, pointed to 
\the places with dismay. At Mr. Camp’s, at 
King’s Cross, where we had seen 210 cows, 
there were only a few, which presented a 
miserable appearance in one corner. 

As regards the sanitariame, it would be well 


cost of from 45,0001. to 50,0001, by Messrs. human food: why, then, take the trouble to/ not to let their construction and arrangemenis 


Lucas, Brothers, the contractors. Mr. Tarpin is 
clerk of the works. 
Mr. James Murray, of Portman-street, is the 


architect. 








THE AUSTRO-ITALIAN RAILWAYS. 
Tue group of Austro-Italian railways is as 


follows :— 

1. The great Vienna and Trieste line, in 
length 360 miles, unitimg the Adriatic and con- 
sequently the Mediterranean ports with the east 
of Germany, giving receipts of 60,000 francs per 
kilométre, or 1,3701. per mile. 

2. The line from Trieste to Vienna, by Venice, 
Verona, and Milan,—388 miles. 

3. The Verona and Kuffstein Railway, putting 
Italy and the Mediterranean in communication 
with Central Germany,—214 miles. 

4, Florence into France, by Bologna, Modena, 
Parma, Alexandria, Turin, and the Mont Cenis,— 
314 miles. 

5. Florence to Venice, embranching upon 
No. 4, at Bologna, and upon No. 2, at Venice,— 
68 miles. 

G. Pesth to Trieste, embranching upon line 
No. 1, at Pragerhoff,—224 miles. 

7. Milan to Turin, completing the great line 
from Trieste into France,—87 miles. 

Total, 1,645 miles of lines of the first order, 
out of a total length of 2,310 miles. 


dress these bodies? The smell which pervaded 
the place was most abominable. Oppressed 
with this, and the effect of some other bad 
atmospheres, we sat down to rest on a seat 
while we asked two men who were in attendance 
some questions. The scent here was worse than 
in other parts; and, on looking under the seat, 
we saw there stowed away a hideous collection 
of the offal of the slaughtered beasts. At once, 
with speed, we made a retreat. It was sicken- 
ing in the extreme. There can be no doubt that, 
if moved by the wind, the gases from this place 
will be carried to a considerable distance; and 
close by are long ranges of sheds and layers for 
the reception of cattle, and the market is not 
many yards off. Therefore, if the complaint be 
so infectious as it is reported, there must be 
excessive danger from slaughtering diseased ani- 
mals in such a situation as this; but, if the 
practice be continued, the health officers should 
see that the most powerful means of disinfection 
are used, 

It is also of very great importance that we 
should sift the evidence which there is of the 
importation of this disease into the metropolis. 
Up to the present time there is no sufficient 
evidence to show that it has been brought from 
abroad; and during the weeks the pestilence 
has been raging, after inquiring with great care 
and reading all that has been written on the sub- 
ject, we see nothing to alter the opinion which 
we expressed at the time of the outbreak, that 





it is far more likely peculiar conditions of the 


for ventilation depend altogether on the super- 

intendence of either the medical or veterinary 
| authorities: practical men, like Mr. Mechi, and 
some one of experience in drainage and ventila- 
tion, should also be consulted. 





THE UTILISATION OF SEWAGE. 


A paver was contributed at the British Asso- 
ciation meeting, by Mr. H. Bird, entitled “ Ob- 
servations on the Utilization of Sewage as 
conducted at the Sewage Works in Stroud; and 
the Growth of the Sewage Plant.” The popula- 
tion of Stroud using the newly-constructed 
sewers amounta to about 4,000; and the sewage 
is conveyed into the tanks with about 600,000 
gallons of water a day, and during rainy weather 
the washing of the streets. The sewage, although 
#0 greatly diluted with water, does not lose its 
property as mauure. For the collected matters, 
after being prepared for manure, and applied to 
grass land, greatly increased the crop, afterwards 
making it a deep green colour, and increasing 
the quantity of clover. Animals showed a pre- 
ference for feeding upon such spots. The 
quantity experimented with has been from five 
ewt. to half a ton peracre. The ntity of 
water of course diminishes the of the 
manurial property of the tail water of the tanks, 
which is now allowed to flow into the river 
Frome, after passing through a long culvert, 
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filled with mud, without affording the slightest | cause of the fever, however, was considered to 
nuisance or injury. But it ought in all cases to| have been the late oppressive heat. It was re- 


be used for irrigating land upon the plan of open | solved to call the attention of the corporation to | 


carriers where the system can be adopted. Sandy | 
and loamy lands resting upon gravel well drained, | 
or even double-drained lands, are best adapted | 
for such irrigation. The floating substances are 
daily removed from the surface of the tanks, 
and the subsided sewage or sludge is removed 
often, at least once a week. It is injured by 
remaining in the tanks; and these should be 
constructed so as to favour the removal of the 
sludge by dredging or otherwise. The sladge is 
placed in heaps to dry. These heaps, when 
sprinkled with prepared clay, give off no stench, | 
and this is prevented in dredging by the same! 
means. 
In experimenting with deodorants upon sew- | 
age and putrid matter in the year 1859, the | 
author’s attention was called to the appearance | 
of flacculent and globular forms of fungi appear- 
ing in water containing sulphuric acid, or alum, | 
or sulphate of iron and alum. The size of the 
fungus varies considerably in length and circum.- | 
ference, from that of a small seed to several 
inches, and its colour passes from a light drab | 
to a complete black. It disappears in the sum- 
mer months, when water contains its minimum 
quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen and other 
offensive gases, but it increases and flourishes 
most during the cold months, when the sewage 
is most loaded with putrid gas, and does not 
smell offensively. This is the plant that fills up 
filters and sewers, and creates the chief difficulty | 
in filtering sewage. It seems to have the pro- | 
perty of purifying sewage-waters, by absorbing 
the offensive gases. It is only present in water | 
containing animal organic matter, but it is 
absent from pure spring and Cistilled water. 








the subject. 

Leeds.—The reports concerning the sanitary 
condition of the town which have been laid be- 
fore the Leeds Board of Guardians by their 
medical officers, says the local Intelligencer, 
though containing matter enough for serious 
consideration, do not constitute a ground for 
anything like panic. Mr. Beardshaw, indeed, 
speaks of one locality in which typhus, diarrhea, 
and dysentery prevail to an alarming extent; 


but, from the description which he gives of the | 


locality, the prevalence of disease within it can 
hardly create surprise. The council are taking 
measures for promoting whitewashing and 
cleansing, scavenging, &c. 

Carlisle—The sanitary inspection committee 
for Rickergate Ward have presented their re- 


port. The document describes the state of the | 
ward in minute detail. Many of the nuisances | 


were such as might easily and readily be re- 


moved, whilst there are others of older standing | 


which will require more time to effect their 
removal. The report has been referred to the 
surveyor and inspector to carry out its recom- 
mendations. 

Wick.—The John O’Groat’s Journal has a 
leading article on the sanitary state of this town, 
which is considered to be about as bad as can 
well be imagined. Remedial measures are sug- 
gested. 





SANITARY WANTS IN MARGATE, 


WE are glad to find that the few words of ad- 
vice we thought it necessary to offer to the 
authorities have caused considerable stir, and 
may, it is hoped, lead to some endeavours to 
remedy the crying evils complained of. Several 


' persons of position there offer to forward to us evi- 


SANITARY MATTERS. 


THE occurrence of epidemic cholera abroad, 
and the fear of its reaching England, have led to 
some little stir in various towns; and although 
it is to be hoped the Times was right in its sug- 
gestion that the Mediterranean might be the! 
sole centre round which the present epidemic | 
would circulate, still any sanitary movement 
which it may have excited in this country can- 
not but do good, unless it amount to a literal 
panic, which would be much to be regretted. 

Swansea. — Considerable alarm and anxiety 
have been felt by the arrival of the ship Hecla, 
from Cuba, having one of its crew afflicted with 
yellow fever. The ship was placed in charge of 
the police, disinfectants were freely used, and 
other precautionary measures adopted. 

Wolverhampton.—The chairman of the Sani- 
tary and Streets Committee announced, at a 
recent meeting of the town council, that the 
committee had made an inspection of the town, 
and had found the courts and alleys on the 
north side to be in a very fair condition. Pount- 
ney’s Fold, in the centre of the town, was defec- 
tive most of all, in the absence of sufficient 
ventilation in the houses,—a subject over which 
the committee had, unhappily, no control; for 
the buildings were put up before the existence 
of the local board. The town clerk read a letter 
which he had written to the Home Secretary, 
reviewing the defective state of the law upon 
sanitary matters. The communication showed 
that local boards had no power over buildings 
erected before “the date of the constitution of 
the district,” which were usually those that 
mostly required supervision ; and next, that no 
system of sewerage, however excellent, could be 
carried out, if the owners of land through which 
it might pass put forth the obstacles that they 
were in a position to offer. Because of this 
difficulty the system of sewerage, which had 
obtained the sanction of the Home Secretary 
himself, for Wolverhampton, could not be com- 
menced, notwithstanding the great urgency of 
improved sewerage in the town. It was re- | 
solved that the letter be forwarded to the Home | 
Secretary, and to all the local boards of the} 
kingdom. 

Lincoln.—At alate meeting of the local Light- | 
ing and Paving Commissioners, attention was 
directed to the fact that diseases of a contagious | 
nature were very prevalent in Lincoln. The 
mortality had increased 50 per cent. during 
the last year, and for three years past fevers, 
small-pox, and other contagious diseases, had4 
carried off many victims in Lincoln. A great 
deal of the sickness was believed to be owing to 
the imperfect drainage from single houses. One 


dence of the existence of a much worse state of 
things than we have indicated; but we have 
no wish to raise a feeling abroad against the 
town if the much-needed improvements can be 
obtained by quiet representation. 





SANITARY PROGRESS AT MARKET 
LAVINGTON., 


PROGRESS, in a sanitary, sense, seems to be 
rather slow at Market Lavington. The law 
countenances the fine theory that the public 
have only to apply to the properly constituted 
authorities to have all sanitary grievances at 
once redressed; but theory and practice are 
scarcely in accordance. A correspondent, Mr. 


W. H. Espenett, who writes us from Market 


Lavington, near Devizes, appears to have been 
lately enlightened on this subject by attempts 
repeatedly made, during the last four months, to 
induce the local surveyor of highways and board 
of guardians to put the Market Lavington street 
drain-traps in good working order, and insert 
traps where (as in most cases) there are none; 
and also to get them to put down a proper 
covered drain where an open stagnant parish 
ditch now exists, causing illness in our corre- 
spondent’s family, and in those of others also 
located near to the obnoxious ditch, The sur- 


veyor did not like to put the parish authorities 


to expense in the matter. The guardians con- 
sulted about it. A magistrate advised with our 
correspondent as to it. The result was this :— 

“On Tuesday, 15th August, the Devizes Board 
of Guardians decided that the expenses should 
be shared one-third by the parish, one-third by 
the owner of my garden ground, and one-third 
by the owner of the field below; and that the 
management of this business and of the street- 
traps and drains should be placed in the hands 
of one who is not noted for any remarkable energy 
in the execution of sanitary matters,—so that it 
is supposed that, ‘placing the business in his 
hands’ is the same as saying, ‘ the bill may be 
read again this day six months.’ 

9th September, 1865. Four of the hottest 


| months of the year have now passed away since 


the date on which I first made application for 
the removal of these nuisances, and nothing is 
yet done. 

” I think, Mr. Editor, it is time I called your 
attention to this state of things, which shows 
how easily country boards of guardians can 
evade and trifle with the law when it does not 
happen to suit their views to carry it out as 
intended : in fact, the laws are only waste paper 
in their hands.” 


THE CONDITION OF TOWNS, 


Str,—I have been reading the remarks in the 
| Builder on Southwark. I tender you my sincero 
' thanks, as a member of the human family, and 
| say, “ persevere,” even to the hundredth time. 
| How many times have you and I heard things 
| stated, or read them, withont any effect; when 
at some moment we are startled with the truth- 
fulness and importance of the same subject. 
| We must sow the seed, and give it time to grow, 
; and, depend upon it, sooner or later, it will pro- 
duce fruit. 

May you be induced to proceed, and protected 
and strengthened in your labour, is my earnest 
prayer. BRIstTot. 

| 








| 
| 


| PROPOSED IMPROVEMENT OF BRISTOL. 


| At a meeting of the town council on Monday 
| last, the committee reported,— 

“That having en minutely considered the 
several plans which have been from time to time proposed 
for street improvements within your jurisdiction, your 
committee have selected the fuilowing schemes, which 
they now submit for the determination of the town 
couneil, acting as the local Board of Health. Ist.—For 
| the improvement of Park-street, as set forth and described 

in the report of Mr. R. 8. Pope, hereunto appended 

(31,0007.). 2nd.—For the improvement of Temple-street 

and the formation of a new street leading from Bristol 

Bridge to the Great Western Railway Terminus, as set 

forth and described in the report of Mr. 8. C. Fripp, 
| which is appended to this report (about 53,0001.). 3rd.— 

For improving the roadways leading from Redeross-street 
| and Old Market-street. 4th.—For providing a carriage 

communication between Old Market-street and Stoke’s- 
croft, through St. Paul’s parish, whieh last two plans are 
set forth and described im the report of Mr. Josiah 
Thomas, hereunto also appended (8,700/.). And 5th.— 
For a new street from Park-row to Maudlin-lane, set 
forth in the report of Mr. R, 8. Pope, hereunto appended 
(9,2402).” 

Mr. J. Poole moved that the reports read be 
received, printed, and circulated among the 
members of the town council; that the plans be 
lodged in a public place for the inspection of the 
citizens; and that the house reconsider them 
both at an adjourned meeting which should be 
named, 

Mr. Alderman Proctor urged with much force 
the objection there was to adopting the plan of 
one person and giving it to another to carry out, 
who would, therefore, have no responsibility : 
further, that the three recommendations had no 
reference one to another, and that in his opinion 
one competent architect ought to be employed to 
consider the whole question, and on him the 
responsibility should rest. He was, therefore, in 
favour of a little delay. 

Some other speakers took the same view, but 
ultimately the motion was carried without a 
division. 

Although delay is not to be advised in Bristol, 
where improvements long needed have been 
already too long postponed, it is impossible to 
deny the wisdom of Alderman Proctor’s advice, 
The council should lay down a complete and 
well-considered plan, and carry it out, even if bit 
by bit. 





SELF-ACTING APPARATUS FOR 
LIGHTING BUOYS. 

Mr. Atrrep Vertaqgves has proposed a self- 
acting apparatus for lighting buoys, by gas, in 
maritime and river channels. In both applica- 
tions a successful contrivance would render great 
service to navigation by diminishing the enor- 
mous loss of life and property annually occurring. 
This plan consists in adapting to the buoy a 
contrivance exactly similar to that of the philo- 
sophical lamps so well known to every student. 
A vessel containing diluted sulphuric acid is en- 
closed in the buoy: in this is suspended, from a 
bell receiver, a mass of zinc placed at such a 
level that when the water in the bell has been 
driven out by the hydrogen produced by the de- 
composition of the water, the zinc shall be dry. 
At this stage a cock is opened at the summit, 
and a jet of gas is projected upon spongy pla- 
tinum, ignition being the immediate result. The 
‘receptacle for the platinum can be made to re- 
volve by the impact of the gas so as to present 
| different coloured lights. As fast as the gas 
escapes, the acid-water rises in the bell until it 
‘is full and the light is extinguished. Mean- 
while, the zinc has become again immersed, and 
more hydrogen is being produced, so that after 
a certain time the gas will escape again and be 
ignited. Thus a self-acting intermittent light 
will be established. There is much to be done 
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before this idea, however ingenious, can, if at all, | trial exhibition in Gateshead. According to the 
become of practical use. | prospectus, the exhibition will be held in the 

The originator says himself, that the chief, Mechanics’ Institute, in March, next year. It 
problem lies in the opening and shutting of the | will consist of amateur works of art, such as 
exit of the gas, as regulator of the whole system. | mechanical appliances, scientific instruments 
As to the feeble quantity of light developed by and preparations, models, designs, drawings, 
pure hydrogen gas, it can be rendered more | paintings, photographs, electro-metallurgy, en- 


intense by hydrocarbon essences; also, the | gravings, sculpture, ladies’ work, including orna- 


saturated solution of sulphate of zinc can be 
emptied by a very simple contrivance into the 
sea, and fresh solution forced in. A little study 
will serve to perfect all these details of working. 











| 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS. | 


Nottingham.—The Nottingham and Midland | 
Counties’ Working Classes’ Art and Industrial | 
Exhibition has been opened. This may well be | 
callel a first-class exhibition of its kind. The | 
day of inauguration was held by almost general 
consent of the townspeople as a public holiday. | 
A procession took place, starting from the 
Exchange. Lord Belper, the Lord Lieutenant 
of the county, inaugurated the exhibition, | 
and at the close of his speech had occa-_ 
sion to remark that he regretted that “there | 
were not some working men _present,”’— | 
certainly a curious state of affairs in the open. 
ing of a “working classes’ art and industrial 
exhibition.” The building is Gothic in style, 
and in form an elongated octagon: it is 200 ft. 
long, 57 ft. wide, in outside dimensions, and 42 ft. 
high in the centre within the nave. It has a 
continuous gallery 12 ft. wide, supported at 
intervals of 12 ft. by wooden columns, con- 
tinuing from the ground-floor to the roof of the 
nave—which is constructed of open diagonal | 
timbering, the points describing a semicircle. | 
The nave and also the gallery portion are lighted 
from the lower slope of the roof, which, without, | 
is of the Mansard character. The roof over the 
gallery is separate—forming a lean-to; and its 
principals are continuous with those of the nave, 
each forming a sort of flying buttress. The 
galleries have four octagonal staircases concen- 
trating upon the inner angles of the octagon ends, 
and forming bastion flag towers without, with 
steep roofs and cresting. The space under- 
neath the gallery all round the building is ap- 
portioned principally to machinery, and is lighted 
by thirty double-pointed windows between the 
several buttresses. The galleries have a barrier | 
of trelliswork 2} ft. high. The building runs 
parallel with Shakspeare-street, and occupies 
nearly the top of the field. It is entered at the 
end facing Sherwood-street by a recessed arch, 
forming an open porch 19 ft. high and 11) ft. 
wide, having in its inner rim the inscription, 
“Industrial Exhibition.” At the end of the 
building next Bilbie-street, the gallery contains 
an elevated orchestra, which affords space for 
150 performers, exclusive of the space required | 
for the large organ, erected by Messrs. Lloyd & | 
Dudgeon. The roof is covered with felt painted | 
with tar oil. The building, though erected in | 
a temporary manner, has‘all the appearance of a | 
permanent edifice. The walls are of brick, and | 
this material is introduced to a great extent in | 
the buttresses and other portions of the build- | 
ing, as well for ornamentation as for purposes of 
strength. 

Readiiig.—The Exhibition here was opened in 
the Town-hall by the Bishop of Oxford. The in- 
dustrial department includes many creditable 
productions, but they are considerably eclipsed 
by the loan collection, which includes some of 
the choicest objects of interest from Windsor 
Castle, and from the seats of the Ear] of Abing- 
don, Lord Overstone, Mr. Benyon, M.P., and 
others of the nobility and gentry of Berkshire 
and the neighbouring counties. There are 1,700 
articles exhibited. 

Hastings and St. Leonard’s,—-This Exhibition 
has been opened in the Music Hall. The mayor 
was the inaugurator. 

Whitby.—The third annual jet exhibition has 
been opened in St. Hilda’s Hall, Whitby, by the 
Marchioness of Normanby. These exhibitions, 
it may be remembered, were commenced with 
the view of improving the artistic skill of the 
workmen, and at the suggestion of Mr. H. 8. 
Thompson, the late member for the borough. At 
these displays prizes are awarded for the most 
skilful designs and best execution of brooches, 
bracelets, necklets, &c., and the idea has been 
80 successful that the number of competitors in- 
creases year by year, and there is a striking im- 
provement in the articles exhibited. 

Gateshead.—It is proposed to hold an indus- 


mental needle-work, wax flowers, &c. It is not 
intended to limit the district from which articles 
will be received. 





ANNIVERSARY SONG FOR THE SOUTH 
KENSINGTON SCHOOL OF ART. 


Tuts day, old school-fellows, unite in joyful gratulation, 

For four-and-twenty years, to-night, have passed since 
our foundation ; 

And oft return our Festal day, to after-comers glorious, 

When, ’neath our Queen Victoria’s sway, we also were 
victorious. 

Then welcome, students, old and young! a happy life 
attend you; 

Fame blow her trump with sounding tongue, and fortune 
still befriend you. 

We, classmates once, are classmates yet, right cordial be 
our greeting ; 

Nor let us e’en through life forget, our school-days and 
this meeting. 


Hurrah for all the schools of art! with all their genial 
teachers, 

Where all the learned their lore impart, the practised are 
the preachers : 

Our pioneers the men of old, our prototype Creation, 

And ever by our art be told the progress of our nation, 

Perennial be the reign of art: long live our institution, 

A brilliant glory to impart to England’s constitution ! 

Be every master’s name revered: may all, as we do, love 
them; 

e emulation never fear’d, and time but still improve 

them, 


‘* Health to the schools!”’ perpetual health, old school- 
fellows attending ; 

Be Talent lord of power and wealth, be Genius self- 
depending. 


“Health to the schools!” increasing health, to all who ! 


since have left us; 


Success be theirs devoid of stealth, long have they not | 


bereft us. 

‘Health to all schools!” where’er they be, a kindred 
ardour fire them ; 

May every State their progress see, no adverse trial tire 
them. 

‘‘ Health to the schools!” may every year bring still more 
friends surrounding! 

‘* Health to the schools!’ in one long cheer, ‘‘ with every 
good abounding.” 

W. R. Coorer, 
Working Men’s College, 








COLOUR FOR CEMENT. 


In reply to your correspondent, ‘ South 
Wales,” and also to your own remarks, permit 
me to say that I think the following mixture 
will produce a paint that will neither blister nor 
peel off, and will stand exposure to wind and 
rain :— 

Take a spadeful of lime and slack it with one 


quart of warm blood, fresh from the slaughter- | 


house. Add to this a sufficient quantity of 
beer grounds, or stale beer and skim milk, in 
equal parts, boiled together, to fill with the lime 
and blood an ordinary pail. Use no water, but 
add colouring at discretion. I used this ex- 


tensively some years ago in exposed situations, | 
in North America, as also the following, but pre- | 
fer the above, as I find it has also been success- | 


fully tried here. The other plan is,—lime, one 
gallon, slacked with one gallon of skim milk. Add 
4 lb. of powdered alum and one gallon of wood 
ashes, mixing all to the consistence of thick 
cream, with soft-water, and adding colouring 
matter as required. On some occasions borax 
was substituted for the alum. I can favourably 
recommend this for new work, and have found 


pearl-like and pleasant. G. W. 








UNDERGROUND ROOMS: CRYPTS. 


Your correspondent “ Amateur” has taken so 
very good-naturedly my not unnatural supposi- 
tion, that professional advice had not been 
consulted in his case, that I shall be glad to 
endeavour to briefly point out how I think his 
end may be attained. It is difficult, however, 
to make general remarks apply to special in- 
stances, particularly in the absence of plans and 
other details, with which, in default of a personal 
inspection, an architect usually has to assist 
him. 

In my former reply, I said that a free supply 





of fresh air from below was needed; but I added 


the tint that results from the mixture very | 


also that the damp air must as freely be drawn 
off from above: and it is upon the perfect 
working of a system that shall do t/is, that the 
habitability of underground rooms depends. An 
adaptation of the American system of injecting 
and ejecting, alluded to in “ An Architect’s Notes 
in America,” in the Builder of 16th inst., would 
probably be found thoroughly effectual. As a 
preventive to damp from above, a gravel terrace- 
walk upon the arched roof of the crypt, with a 
well-made drain on either side, properly cur- 
rented and freely working, would suffice; and 
instead of caring for an asphalte covering, I 
would certainly prefer a false ceiling, with an 
air space of, say 1} in. between it and the under- 
side of the roof. I-have used cork slabs as an 
interlining for underground rooms with excellent 
effect. 

I must leave to some one else to defend the 
profession from attack upon the question of 
knowledge of such details, for I am afraid I must 
agree with him in the main. 

I should add that I presuppose that the drain- 
| age is effectual ; and I would like to ask whether 
| in this case there is any flue that could be made 
| to connect with these crypts by which ventila- 
| tion could be aided ? G. W. 
| 


} 
| 











| 
BELLS. 


At Hereford cathedral, Messrs. White & Son, 
with a staff of labourers, have been engaged 
|in the arduous task of taking down the bells, 
a work rendered more difficult from the height 
‘of the lantern, which is 80 ft. The arrange- 
|ments were under the personal supervision 
of Mr. G. Barter and Mr. Chick, the surveyor of 
| the fabric. Wolsey’s great bell, at Sherborne, 
which has been cracked for some years, has been 
taken down to be re-cast. The removal was 
quite ceremonial. In the balance it was found 
wanting. The weighbridge returned the weight 
iat 2 tons 8} cwt., instead of 3 tons. The bell 
was, according to the local Journal, taken to 
the foundry of Messrs. Warner, in Cripplegate, 
‘by whom it was unhung. A great curiosity 
_ has lately been added to Berkeley Castle, namely, 
'a “monster” Chinese bell. It has been raised 
upon a very ornamental iron frame in the outer 
}court. It was brought from the ruins of a 
Buddhist temple at Tsekee, in China, which had 
been burnt by the Taepings in December, 1864. 
| The bell bears the following inscription, which 
has been translated by Dr. Lockhart, medical 
missionary, from Pekin :—‘ Date, third year of 
the Emperor Kien-lung (A.D. 1725). Put up in 
the autumn month on a lucky day. The follow- 
ing faithful officers, gentry, and believing literati 
subscribed for the casting of the bell.” The 
names are all given in the large lower compart- 
|;ments. Names of men, 250; of women, 80 in 
all. The latter are distinguished by a peculiar 
letter or character. The large upper compart- 
ments contain Buddhist hymns and prayers. 














FROM IRELAND. 


Belfast.—The foundation-stone of a Wesleyan 
college has been laid in this town, by Mr. Wm. 
M‘Arthur, of London. The institution is intended 
to comprise a first-class boarding and day school, 
and also a collegiate department, to give accom- 
modation to a considerable number of resident 
students, who will be able to avail themselves of 
the advantages of the Queen’s College. The 
design comprises a longitudinal range of build- 
ings, with two transverse wings projecting both 
to front and rear; also a central rear building. 
The left side of the building is devoted to the 
| collegiate department, the right to the school, 
the departments common to both occupying the 
centre. The principal entrance and president’s 
house occupy the centre of the front, with the 
theological tutor’s and head master’s house at 
either side. The school-room and lecture-hall 
occupy the front projecting wings, and are each 
55 ft. by 27 ft. in the clear. The roof of the 
lecture-room is partially open, with semicircular 
ribs under the principals. The school-room, 
over which there is a large dormitory, is 22 ft. 
in height. The rear projecting wings at each 
side contain the class-rooms and the library of 
each department, with the sleeping-rooms above. 
The students’ bedrooms also occupy a portion of 
the second floor of the front, a separate room 
being given to each. Large dormitories are pro- 
vided for the boys, in some of which the system 
of division into cubiles is adopted. Stone stair- 
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cases in the side towers give access to the upper 
floors at each side. The rear central building 
contains, nearest the front hall, a central stair- 
case, with two side passages to the dining-hall, 
which is 50 ft. by 23 ft. in the clear, with an | 
open roof. The building is intended to be of red | 
brick, with dressings of freestone. The total 
number of students to be accommodated is 30, 
of boarders 80, and of day pupils, 100. Mr. 
William Fogarty, of Dublin, is the architect, and 
Mr. James Henry, of Belfast, is the builder. 
The contract has been entered into for 12,6881. 
The Dublin Builder, in a review of the 
sanitary state of Belfast and its water-supply, 
which is anything but encouraging, says :— 
“While Belfast has been widening its chief | 
thoroughfares and laying out spacious markets, 
it has been systematically neglecting some of its | 
most disgraceful and gigantic nuisances; neg- 
lecting, also, its water-supply ; and failing, in a | 
great measure, to keep pace in the matters of | 
paving and sewering with the rapid strides of | 
building. To begin with, it enjoys the privilege | 
of a winding stream, known as the Blackstaff | 
river, which threads some of the most populous 
and poorest districts, and finally casts its | 
sluggish, inky stream upon the muddy bosom of 
the river Lagan. The outpouring of half a 
hundred factories, and the sewage of a vast 
quarter of the town, have made it a filthy, 
reeking, open sewer, offensive both to sight and 
smell, spreading its noxious vapours over the 
southern portion of the town, and dealing out 
disease and death among the unhappy factory 
workers who have the misfortune to live in its 
neighbourhood. In this discreditable state it 
has existed—year by year growing worse—for 
twenty years and more; and still the corporation 
have taken no steps to have it covered in, nor, 
so far as we can learn from inquiry, are they 
yet about to do so. So sure as cholera visits the 
town, will this pestilential sewer be one of the 
chief causes of an excessive mortality.” 

Kingstown.—The Blackrock surveyor, in reply 
to a commissioner, states that the original 
estimate for the T’own-hall and premises was 
2,5361.,and he expected to complete the building 
for about 2001. less than that amount, and that it 
would be finished by New Year’s Day. 

Coleraine.—The local Chronicle, in a leader on 
the Health of the Town, says:—‘ Though we 
are yet happily free from disease in an epidemic 
form, it is too true that fever is somewhat rife, 
the extraordinary heat of the weather tending 
to develop that malady in badly-drained and 
ill-ventilated houses.” The Chronicle urges 
cleansing, whitewashing, and the free use of 
chloride of lime. 











PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Towcester (Northants).—The foundation-stone 
of a town-hall and corn-exchange has been laid, 
at Towcester, by Earl Pomfret. The new build- 
ing is situated in the High-street, and is being 
erected from the designs and under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. T. H. Vernon, architect, London ; 
the builders being Messrs. Wheeler & Son, of 
Towcester. 

Wiavenhoe. — A contemporary states, that 
“villas in the High-street, houses in the once 
green park springing up like mushrooms, new 
dwellings on the Elmstead-road, three lines of 
railway intersecting the town, nine licensed 
hotels, and a tenth, magnificent and capacious, 
just licensed for the reception of families and 
the making provision for their creature comforts, 
mark some of the improvements of this old 
port.” 

Llandudno. — The only drawback hitherto | 
experienced by visitors to the enjoyment of this | 
watering-place (which lies between the Great | 
and Little Ormes Heads) has been the want of a | 
suitable pier for landing and embarking passen- 
gers and for promenading. This want is now 
about to be supplied. A public meeting has been 
held at Llandudno, at which, after the particu- 
lars and plans of a proposed scheme had been 
explained, resolutions of approval and intended 
support were unanimously passed. 

Workington.—The directors of the Cumberland 
Union Banking Company are about to erect a 
new banking-house at Workington. The designs 
were prepared some time ago for Mr. Head, by 
Mr. D. Birkett, architect, of Carlisle. The pro- 
posed building, which is to be located in Pow- 
street, will have some architectural features. 
The style may be described as Italian freely 
treated. The frontage is 48 ft., and the building | 





will extend backwards about 66 ft., the Presby- 


terian church being opposite to one of its 
corners. The building will be of the white 


stone of the district, the flanks beirg of rusti- | 
cated masonry. There is a projecting doorway | 
of coupled columns, and the windows on the} 
upper story are similarly supported by coupled 
columns and arched, the whole terminating with , 
a cornice and balustrade. Besides affording 
extensive accommodation for banking purposes, 
apartments are shown for the residence of the 
manager. The estimated cost is about 3,000l. | 

Blackburn.—The Blackburn Town Council have | 
decided on the erection of public baths, and a 
plot of land near St. Peter’s.Church has been 
purchased for the purpose, from Mr. Joseph 
Feilden, M.P. It has also been decided to erect 
a new fire-engine depdt, on a piece of land in| 
Clayton-street, and a new fish-market adjoining | 
the Clarence Hotel, Lord-street. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Alford (Lincolnshire).—A movement is on foot 
for the restoration of the parish church of Alford. 
It is a specimen of the architecture of the time 
of Edward IIJ., and has been for a long time in 
a very dilapidated state. It is proposed to 
thoroughly restore the existing edifice, and also 
to erect an additional north aisle, to accommo- 
date the great increase in the population. In 
the re-arrangement of the sittings, a very con- 
siderable portion of them will be left unappro- 
priated. The cost of the proposed works is 
estimated at about 4,000]. The works will be 
carried out under the professional guidance of 
Mr. Scott, and under the direction of a com- 
mittee. The subscriptions promised amount to 
3.3001, 

Yarmouth. — The corner stone of the new 
church at Hopton, by Lowestoft, has been laid. 
The old church, in January last, was totally 
destroyed by fire, and it was determined to 
erect the new edifice in a more central position. 
With this object, a site given by Mr. Gurney for 
the purpose was fixed upon, contiguous to the 
turnpike-gate at Hopton, and in close proximity 
to the schools erected in 1861. Mr. 8.8. Teulon, 
architect, of London, supplied plans for the new 
church, which will be Early English in style. 
It will consist of nave, chancel, and central 
tower. The last will be somewhat dwarfed,— 
60 ft. in height, to the battlements. The nave 
will be 45 ft. in length ; chancel, 21 ft. ; between 
the tower arch, 17 ft.; transepts, 9 ft.7in. The 
church is to accommodate 250 persons. It will 
be built of flint, with Bath stone dressings. The 
tender of Messrs. Browne & Bailey, builders, 
Norwich, for the erection of the church, has been 
accepted, the total cost of which, with various 
additions, will be 2,850/., thus leaving about 
700L. more to be raised. 

Burton-upon-Trent.—The parish church, after 
being closed for a few weeks for the restoration 
of the windows and other necessary repairs, has 
been re-opened. The restoration of the windows 
has been executed by Messrs. Ward & Hughes, 
of London, and under the supervision of the 
Ven. Archdeacon Moore. The three chancel 
windows are the gifts of the Marquis of Angle- 
sey, Mr. Henry Allsopp, and Mr. M. T. Bass. 
In addition to the above, a fabric of interest to 
the parishioners has been placed in the church 
at a cost of about 200/.: it is a mural tablet to 
the memory of Mr. Thomas Fosbrooke Salt, of 
Stapenhill. The tablet has been erected by Mr. 
Ross, of London, sculptor, from the designs of 
Mr. G. Goldie, of London. 

Banbury.—An improvement has been effected 
in the parish church by decorating the interior 
in gold and colours, at the sole expense of a lady | 
well known in the town for her liberality in 
church matters. The work has been executed 
under the direction of Mr. Blomfield, by Messrs. | 
Heaton, Butler, & Bayne. The complete plan | 
proposed by Mr. Blomfield comprises, besides | 
the work lately done, further decorations on the | 
east wall and in the chancel, including several 
figure subjects, a remodelling of the chair stalls | 
and chancel, with a tesselated pavement, and a} 
better arrangement of the organ. The decora- | 
tions which have now been carried out include | 
the whole of the ceiling of the nave and aisles, | 


the columns and gallery fronts, and all the walls | 
except the east wall, which cannot well be | 
touched until the organ is moved, The ceilings | 
and columns, and the walls to the height of 4 ft. | 
6 in. from the floor, are painted in oil and flat- 
tened, the rest of the walls being coloured in| 


| 


| the interior. 
'about three months. 





distemper. Symbols are introduced in various 
places, and the different colours and bands of 
stencilled ornaments are intended to bring out 
the architectural features and mouldings of the 
building. In the hollow of the great cornice of 
the dome is inscribed, in black Roman letters, on 
a gold ground, “ The Lord is in his Holy Temple, 
let all the earth keep silence before Him.” A 
good deal of gilding has been used in the capitals 
of the columns and other important places. As 
part of the plan of decoration, a scheme has 
also been prepared for filling the windows with 
stained glass, each window forming one of a 
series representing scenes in the life of our 
Saviour, and the parables. Of these, seven have 
already been presented and fixed. The glass is 
also by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne. Be- 
sides these works, most of the old pews, which 
were originally 4 ft. high, have been cut down. 
The lighting has also been re-arranged, with 
new brackets by Messrs. Peard & Jackson. 

Dover.—Holy Trinity Church has been re- 
opened for divine service, after a renovation of 
The church had been closed for 
The principal improve- 
ment is the decoration of the reredos; this has 
been done by the firm of Crace, Wigmore, & Co., 
London. Many years having elapsed since any- 
thing was done to make good the ravages of 
time, it was necessary to colour the whole of 
the interior walls, to restore the mullions, &c. 
This has been done, together with other work, 
which has put the church in thorough repair. 
Other improvements have been effected, in- 
cluding the insertion of an instalment of a new 
stained window, by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & 
Bayne, given by the Misses Paine, as a memo- 
rial of their late father ; alterations to the pulpit 
and reading-desk, and the removal of the organ 
from the gallery to the chancel. 

Shaftesbury (Dorset) —The Marquis of West- 
minster has subscribed 2,000]. towards the 
building of a new church for the parish of St. 
James, Shaftesbury. 

Tenbury (Worcestershire).—The parish church 
has been re-opened for Divine worship, after 
undergoing extensive and much-needed restora- 
tions and additions. In the course of the work 
the fabric of the chancel has been for the most 
part rebuilt, the ancient vestry, however, and 
portions of the south wall and windows, being 
preserved. The roofs throughout are new; so 
also are the arcades of the nave, the south porch, 
and all the windows of the south aisle and the 
east and west windows of the north aisle. The 
architect’s original plan contemplated a north 
aisle to the chancel, which would have provided 
increased accommodation, as well as room for 
the organ, so that the present gallery might have 
been removed. Unfortunately this is retained, 
and the aisle omitted, by which the church is 
very much injured in architectural effect. Funds 
being needed to complete the reseating of the 
church, the old pews have been adapted and re- 
fitted. The east window and reredos, the pulpit 
font, and stained glass, are special gifts. The 
chancel is paved with Godwin’s encaustic tiles. 
The architect employed was Mr. Woodyer, of 
Grafham, Guildford. The entire cost of the 
restoration was about 3,0001. Messrs. Smith, of 
Tenbury, were the contractors. 

Doynton (Gloucestershire).—The chief stone of 
an aisle about to be added on the north side of 
the church here, has been laid. The edifice is 
being enlarged and restored under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. J. E. Gill, of Bath, architect. 


The plans comprise the rebuilding of the eastern 
part of the chancel as well as the erection of an 
aisle. 


Cheltenkham.—Preparations are being made for 
the erection of a new church in the London-road. 
The site has been given by Mr. C. C. Higgs, of 
Charlton Kings, who contributes also a large 
sum of money towards the cost of the building. 
The architect is Mr. J. Middleton. The church 
will be in the Early Decorated style. It will 
stand about 200 ft. from the junction of two 
roads, in order to obtain sufficient width for its 
erection. The west end will face Cheltenham, 
and the east point towards Dowdeswell-hill. The 
church will consist of two parts—the body and 
the tower, the latter of which will abut from the 
building on the south-western corner; and, being 
only connected with the body by a short corri- 
dor, will allow of the completion and use of the 


| main portion of the edifice while the tower is 


still in progress. The body of the church will 
comprise a nave, north and south aisles, chancel 
and chancel aisles. The chancel will be apsidal, 
and will be lighted by five two-light windows. 
It will be divided into two parts by a sanctuary 
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arch over the altar-rails, and the chancel arches 
will be enriched with coloured stones. To the 
east of the sanctuary arch the ceiling will be 
groined in wood, and to the west, over the re- 
maining portion of the building; the roof will 
also be of wood, the ceilings being divided into 
panels between the different principals. A 
feature of the interior will be a total absence of 
plaster, as the inner walls will be faced through- 
out with stone. The church is intended to 
accommodate 850 persons. The whole of the 
floor will not be pewed, a considerable space 
being left at the eastern end, as at Malvern 
Abbey and other churches, for moveable seats. 
The extreme height of the body of the building 
will be 60 ft. The nave will be 82 ft. long by 
24 ft. 6 in. wide, and the aisles each 11 ft. 9 in. 
in width. The chancel will be about 40 ft. by 
21 ft. The tower and spire will be 176 ft. in 
height, the tower itself being 76 ft. The total 
will be as nearly as possible that of St. Mary’s. 
The spire will be broached, rising from the full 
width of the tower, without pinnacles. Through 


was followed by the window, illustrative of the | 
martyrdom and funeral of Edward II.; and in 
six years, not only the windows in the nave, but | 
also several of those in the cloisters, have been | 
published ; the following brief enumeration of 
them is given by the Chronicle :— 


* West End,—Great west window, memorial to Bishop 
Monk ; artist, Wailes, Newcastle; subject, types of the 
ordinance of Baptism. South-west window, memorial to 
Dr. Jenner; artists, Clayton & Bell; subject, miracles of 
resurrection and healing performed by our Lord, North- 
west window, artist, Hardman; subject, coronation, 
arrival in Gloucester, baptism, and funeral of the British 
King Lucius, who, according to tradition, died and was 
buried at Gloucester. : 

South Aisle (commencing at the transept).—Memorial 
to Mr. J. N. Balme;-the Crucifixion; by Warrington. 
Memorial to Mrs. Ellis ; the death and funeral of Edward 
Il.; Clayton & Bell. Memorial to Mrs. Evans; subject, 
the True Vine; Bell, Bristol. Memorial to Sir Berkeley 
Guise; coronation of Henry III. in Gloucester Cathe- 
dral; artists, Clayton & Beil. Memorial to Sir Henry 
Davey ; events in the life of the Saviour, by Warrington. 
Memorial to Miss Evans; subjects, incidents in Christian 
life; Bell, Bristol, Memorial to Mr. Elliott; Hardman. 


Sociat Science Association.—The corpora. 
tion of Bristol have resolved on inviting the 
Social Science Association to hold its 1866 meet. 
ing in their ancient and interesting city. 


THe SuHerriztp Boroven Surverorsarr.— 
It has been resolved by the town council to raise 
the salary of Mr. S. F. Holmes from 3001. to 
4001. a year, and appoint two assistant-sur. 
veyors, with salaries of 1601, and 1101. a year, 


THE tate Mr. Winkwortu.—We record with 
sincere regret the death, on the 15th inst., at 
Canonbury-place, Islington, of Mr. Thomas 
Winkworth, aged 75 years. Mr. Winkworth’s 
benevolent countenance will be missed at the 
meetings of the Society of Arts and other places 
connected with the progress of science and litera- 
ture. He took an early part in the movement 
that led to International Exhibitions, and con- 
tributed in other ways to the advantage of the 
public. 


North Aisle (commencing at the transept).—The Darell 
memorial; artist, Preedy. Turner memorial; subject, ACCIDENT AT THE RIVER Dock, SHADWELL.— 





the tower will be the southern entrance to the | 
church ; and on the northern side, facing Battle- | 
down, a porch will be erected corresponding | 
with the abutment of the tower. The contract | 
for the erection of the body of the church has 

been taken by Messrs. Jones, of Gloucester, at | 
about 4,300. The estimate for the tower and 


spire will be about 1,7¢0/. more. | 





i 


STAINED GLASS, 


St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church, Warwick.— 
A memorial window, representing the repose in 
Egypt, has been placed in the west end of this 
building. It is the work of Mr. Dury, of War- 
wick. 

Gloucester Cathedral.—Five stained windows 
have been placed in this cathedral. Three of 
them, says our authority, the local Chronicle, | 
are entirely new, and are placed in the cathe- 
dral as memorials to relatives of the Rev. Sir W. 
Lionel Darell, and the late Mr. John Elliott and | 
Mrs. Price, of this city. The window to Mrs. 
Price is the westernmost in the north aisle. The 
artists were Messrs. Ward & Hughes, and the 
subjects are Faith, Hope, and Charity, the 
figure symbolical of Charity being placed in the 
centre light to preserve unity in the design. The 
memorial to the relatives of the Rev. Sir L. | 
Darell is placed over the door to the east walk 
of the cloisters, or abbot’s entrance. The win- | 
dow consists of three lights. In the centre is! 
represented the risen Saviour, with the Virgin 
on one hand and St. John on the other. The 
borders and canopies are composed of foliage 
and fruit of the vine. In the tracery lights are | 
the figures of two angels bearing scrolls. The | 
artist is Mr. Preedy, and this is the first of his | 
works which has been placed in this cathedral. 
The memorial to Mr. Elliott is placed in the | 


miracles of raising the dead performed by our Lord; . . 
Clayton & Bell. Hooper memorial, the gift of Mrs. The tide bas broken in through the temporary 


Claxson; Clayton & Bell. The two next are the restora- | dam at the works in progress for increasing the 
tions by Hardman, Mrs, Price’s memorial; artists, | extent and capacity of the dock between Shad- 
Ward & Hughes. well and Limehouse, carrying away hundreds of 
tons of earth, and undermining houses and road. 
way. The dam was not materially injured, and 
: active measures were at once taken to prevent 

Ho it} ks Leceibed. farther mischief. In place of the loose Mote a 
snbioiaiiae breastwork of timber of great strength has been 


Photographs from Sketches by A. Welby Pugin. formed, and Sled im with cing. 


Photographed and published by Mr. StrerHeN| Tue SovrneRN EMBANKMENT OF THE THAMES, 

AYLING, Oxford-street, London. The plant for the use of the southern embank- 
Ovr readers have been informed that it was ment of the Thames is being landed at the wharf 
proposed to publish photographs of 500 of the , #djoining Westminster Bridge, from the Cross- 
sketches left by the late A. W. Pugin, in ten | ness Works, which are now completed. Exten- 
parts. The first of these parts is before us (the Sive premises are also being erected on the 
whole work, we believe, is ready for publication), | ground, for the convenience of the works, which 
and consists of twenty-nine sketches from | Will be commenced forthwith. It is intended to 
Nuremberg, and twenty-one from Flanders. | widen the narrow parts of the Thames near 

The other parts will include sketches of objects | Vauxhall, which is known as the Gorge, by the 
of interest and beauty in the chief cities of removal of the whole of Upper Fore-street, to 








France, Belgium, Italy, and Southern Germany. | which it rans parallel. 


In these he has regarded not only the picturesque | §ovra Crorpon.—The new station at Croydon 
effect of churches, sepulchral monuments, castles, | has been opened. It is distinguished as “ South 
buildings, towers, bridges, and ruins, but, in| Croydon,” and is a station with all the most 


|/many instances, has added plans, sections, and modern improvements. South Croydon is not a 


details of their several parts; and as many | main line station, but affords communication 


of the photographs contain several of these, | with London by a junction with the line from 
ithe total number of illustrations will con- | Leatherhead and Epsom to London Bridge and 


sequently be found to exceed 1,700. The costli-| Victoria. The spire of the church which fell 

ness of the complete work (ten guineas) will be | down here some little time ago is now restored. 

the chief bar to its circulation. | It stands close to the station, amidst groups of 
The publisher meets an objection that may be fine trees. 


‘raised as to the faintness or indistinctness of | 
‘some of the pictures, by statement of the fact} Lonpon Association oF FoREMEN ENGINEERS. 


that one of the most difficult operations the | At the ordinary monthly meeting, on September 
photographer has to contend with is in copying | 2nd (Mr. Joseph Newton, of the Royal Mint, in 


| faint pencil outlines on a white ground ; and, as/ the chair), Mr. William Dalziel read a paper on 


many of the originals reproduced in this book | “ Gas-lighting in Railway and other Carriages,” 








are very slightly sketched on yellowish toned | 
paper, the difficulty was increased. The ma- | 


the object being to describe his invention, which 
is at present being tested on the South-Eastern 


westernmost window of the south aisle, next to Jority, however, being drawn with pen and ink, | Railway. Each carriage would have its own 
the memorial to Dr. Jenner, to which it is a| the reproduction is nearly equal to the original. | independent reservoir of compressed gas, suffi- 
ne . ’ 


companion and rival work. It is by Mr. Hard- | 
man, while the artists of the Jenner memorial 
are Messrs. Clayton & Bell. The windows have 
each five lights. Six subjects in two tiers are 
pictured in the memorial to Mr. Elliott. In the 
upper part of the central light is a representa- 
tion of the delivering of the two tables with the 
ten commandments to Moses. On the right isa 
representation of Panl before Agrippa, and on 


They serve to show Pugin’s wonderful skill as a| 
sketcher, and his command over perspective | 
delineation. 


The Iron Shipbuilders’, Engineers’, and Tron | 
Merchants’ Guide and Assistant. By come 
RISON Burtinson & Wm. Henry Simpson. 
McCorquodale & Co., Euston-square, London. | 





the left Solomon’s Judgment. The other addi- 
tional windows have been placed in the north 
aisle. Prior to the restoration a quantity of 
ancient glass was scattered in fragments about 
the windows. These were collected, and by the 
aid of inscriptions found on the glass, Mr. Hard- 
man restored the windows. In one of these are 
figures of St. Patrick, St. Oswald, and St. James 
the Great, in the chief lights, and with St. John 
and a representation of another saint in the 
tracery; in the other are the figures of St. 
Dorothy, St. George, and St. Thomas, with St. 
Catherine and the figure of a bishop in the 
tracery. In each case all the figures in the 
tracery and the canopies over the chief figures 
are ancient glass; the remainder has been prin- 


cipally supplied by Mr. Hardman. With the| 


exception of one window in the north aisle, 
stained glass for which is now being prepared 
by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, by direction of Mr. 
T. Marling, and the easternmost window of the 
south aisle, which will probably be taken in a 
day or two, all the windows in the nave have 
been filled. The memorial to Bishop Monk was 
completed just before the Festival of 1859. This 


Tus is a laborious series, of 219 large tables, 
containing the calculated weight of upwards of 
| 150,000 different sizes of iron plates. The first | 
| table is for plates 1ft. in length, and the last | 
| for plates 10 ft. in length, and from these the | 
| authors remark the weight of a plate of any size | 
| Whatever, provided the sides be without curve, | 
|may be ascertained. Of course everything 
|depends upon the strict accuracy of all these 
, tables, and the authors state that they have all 
been carefully compiled and thoroughly revised. 








| Miscellanea, 
| oe 

Tuk Exrension or Yaruovta Harnover.—Mr. 
Cubitt, C.E., is of opinion that the present state 
of the harbour at and near the entrance in- 
dicates that the north-pier requires to be 
extended ; also that the deposit at the Knuckle 
ought to be removed and the Knuckle itself. 
taken away. The pier should be extended 150 ft. | 


further to seaward. The total expense would be | 


about 14,0001, 


cient, if needed, to supply two burners for sixty 
hours, and the whole occupying comparatively 
very little space. The apparatus would be 
invisible to the passengers, and so simple that it 
could scarcely be deranged, unless by some severe 
accident. ‘ 


Tue Hersert Mewortat Home ror Conva- 
LESCENTS.—The laying of the first stone of the 
Herbert Convalescent Hospital has just taken 


| place at Bournemouth, Hants. Immediately 


after the decease of the late Lord Herbert his 
friends and neighbours in his native county of 
Wilts met to decide on the most appropriate 
mode of commemorating his good services in 
ameliorating the condition of the British soldier, 
when it was decided that a statue of himself 
should be erected at Salisbury, and that a home 
for convalescents should be founded. On the 
29th of June, 1863, the statue, executed by 
Baron Marochetti, was uncovered at Salisbury, 


| by Earl de Grey and Ripon, in the unavoidable 
‘absence of Lord Palmerston. Since that time 
‘several circumstances have intervened which 
| have delayed the establishment of the conva- 


lescent home. A few months ago, however, it 
was decided that the home should be bnilt on 
the West Cliff, at Bournemouth. Accordingly 
on the anniversary of the birth of Lord Herbert, 
the first stone of the building was laid by his 
son, the youthful Earl of Pembroke, in the pre- 
sence of Lady Herbert and many hundreds of 
the élite of the counties of Wilts, Hants, and 
Dorset. The exact details of the building. to be 
constructed there are not yet decided upon. 
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Etswick.—The annual soirée, meeting, and 
distribution of prizes in connexion with the 
Elswick Engine Works (Sir W. G. Armstrong & 
Co.’s) Mechanics’ Institution, has taken place 
in the large hall of the building. A very nume- 
rous company sat down to tea, after which the 
public meeting was held, the chair being occu- 
pied by Sir W. G. Armstrong, C.B., and the room 
was crowded. 


Witts Arcironocican Socrery.—The annual 
gathering of the members and friends of this 
society commenced on Wednesday in last week, 





A New Dinine Hatt in tux Crty.—The City| Monen Dwertncs ror tae Lapourtne 
Terminus Hotel, Cannon-street, will include a| Ciasses.—At the Court of Common Council last 
dining-hall 100 ft. long, 41 ft. high, and 40 ft.| week, Alderman Waterlow, in the absence of 
wide, Deputy Fry, who was to have brought up a re- 

THe Imperran Ratwway or Great Britarw.— | Big 0 the subject, enid thet : - — — 
With the view of doing for railway passengers | °° satisfactory to the court to be informed that 
throughout Britain what the cab law has done | ned ery one of the dw ellings that had been erected 
for them in the metropolis, by restricting the | y the Corporation in Forningion cent the omen 
profits of cab proprietors and reducing the cost | eae agg ry poy bag ge oan 
of conveyance to passengers, it is proposed to po da ocr pat an Gs tenets were ox- 
form a new line or lines of railway with a central | Cooeinghy Geiied with the secede tak 


i i ‘f | was afforded tc 3 
terminus in New Oxford-street, and branches to| "~ afforded to them 






















1 Al eit an dL D0 


at Salisbury. The meeting took place in the 
Council Chamber, where Earl Nelson delivered 
an introductory address. In the afternoon there 
was a dinner in the assembly-rooms ; and in the 
evening a conversazione at the palace, to which 
the members were invited by the bishop. On 
Thursday there were excursions to Old Sarum | 
and Stonehenge, with a pic-nic at the latter 
place; and on Friday, an excursion to Chalk 
Valley. 

Hurt anp East-Rivine Cotrrce Comperri- 
TION.—Fifteen designs for the new building 
were sent in. The committee selected four 
as being the most suitable for their purposes. | 
At a meeting of the directors it was unani- 
mously resolved to award the first premium of 
251. to the design bearing the motto of “ Argus.” 
The design is in the Gothic style, of the fifteenth manufacture of boiler plates and bar iron, on the 
pene ay Sine a a7 ree ore with principle of dividing profits with the workmen 

ressings of Ancaster and red Mansfield stone. | 41, we, The os e orti 
The plan comprises a hall 70 ft. by 40 ft., with 7 ata oe Selous he nae ve a ome 
> . J < 
class-rooms, master’s rooms, porter’s residence, cent, will belong to the shareholders; all above 
cloak-room, lavatories, &c., and provision fora 19 per cent., after providing for repairs and 
fives court. The author of the design is Mr. RB. renewal of plant, are to be divided into three 
G. Smith, of County-buildings, Hull. The second equal portions, the first of which will belong to 


Dover, Holyhead, and Edinburgh; few stations, 
and fares at very low rates, such as 12s. first- | 
class to Dover, and 8s. second-class ; 11. for 400 
miles first-class, and 15s. second-class; the! 
profits of shareholders to be restricted to 5 per 
cent. per annum; the gauge to be 7 ft., instead 
of 4 ft. 8in., so as to prevent junctions, and 
hence danger ; the power of the directors to be 
limited ; and the total cost of the line to be 
30,000,0001. The proposal is made in a pam- 
phlet by M. A., titled “‘ The Imperial Railway of 
Great Britain,” and published by Parker, of 
Oxford and London. 


A New Jornt-stock Company.—Some gentle- 
men who are interested in the elevation of the 
working classes have commenced a company, 
called, “The Clayton Forge Company,” for the 


Fatt or Cotraces at Massro’.—An alarming 
accident has occurred at Masbro’, by which three 
men were very seriously injured. Near to the 
Phoenix-square, Mr. Middlewood, of Manchester, 
is having erected a long row of cottages. The 
walls of the whole of them have been carried up 
to the first story, but to enable the joiners to get 


| to work the walls of four of the houses had been 


so far completed as to be almost ready for roofing 
in. One of the gable ends gave way, and in its 
fall it brought down nearly all the walls of three 
of the cottages. The other walls immediately 
adjoining were also very much shaken. 


THe Santrary Conpition OF BETHNAL-GREEN. 
The Middlesex coroner recently held an inquiry 
at Bethnal-green, relative to the death of Susan 
Wingrove, aged twelve months. Susan Win- 
grove, 7, Prince’s-court, Prince’s-street, Bethnal- 
green, thus described the place. There were 
two panes of glass in witness’s back room. 
Some of the back windows were blocked up and 
had none. There was only one dustbin for all 
the thirty houses in the court. It was only 
rarely emptied. The water was stagnant in the 
middle of the court. She paid 3s. 6d. a week rent. 































premium of 101. was awarded to the design of 


Mr. John N. Hooker, of Arundel-street, Strand. 
The other two designs selected for recommen- 
dation out of the fifteen sent in were by Mr. 
Musgrave, Hull, and Mr. Kerby. 


EXPENSES OF THE GREAT EAsTERN Ratbway. 
We lately called attention to the extraordinary 
circumstance that, while the revenue of the 
Great Eastern had increased in the past June 
half of 1865 over the June half of 1863 (the 
first June half-year after the amalgamation) by 
84,5671., the expenses had increased by as much 
as 60,3071., or by nearly 75 per cent. of the 
increased receipts; whereas 25 per cent. is the 
usual working expense of increased traflic. In 
the same time the London and North Western’s 
revenue increased by 486,5751., and their ex- 
pense by 128,9231., which is about 25 per cent. 
of the extra 486,5751. Had the Great Fastern’s 
working expenses increased in per-centage the 
same as the London and North-Western’s, in- 


stead of 60,3071. additional expense, there would 


have been only about 21,0001. more expense ; in 
other words, there would have been nearly 
40,0001. additional profit in the half-year, which 
would have been additional net profit for divi- 
dend, thus just about doubling the balance for 
division. Surely, then, the remarkably heavy 
working expenditure of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way is a fit subject for inquiry by the investi- 
gating committee, if they mean to do anything 
useful for the proprietors.—Herapath’s Railway 
Journal. 


New Ventinator ror Byres, or Cowsneps, 
AND Srapies.—A model of a new ventilator for 
byres and stables, invented by Mr. Alexander 
Lowden, Ceres, Fifeshire, is described by the 
Edinburgh Courant. ‘The stalls, according to 
this plan, effect a more complete separation than 
hitherto between animals in the same byre or 
etable, and prevent one animal from inhaling 
the breath of another. Above the stalls there 


is a covering stretching over the head and | 


shoulders of the animal, and in the centre of 
this roof is a pipe, through which the steam and 
foul air generated in the byre are carried off. 
This pipe is connected with a similar tube, which 
goes along the whole extent of the stalls, and is 
joined with an angular pipe leading to the roof 
of the building. The rejected air is carried off 
by an upright funnel, on a new principle, the 
upper part of which is of an oscillating nature, 
the top piece acting in the same way upon air as 
a syphon does on water. In the roof there is a 
light over each stall, with additional means of 
ventilation. The air-pipe is regulated by valves, 
so as to make the current either mild or strong, 
as may be thought necessary. On the floor 
immediately behind the animals is a drain built 


with an inclination towards one end of tie byre, | 


so that the stalls will always be kept dry. The 


invention has been patented. 


Mr. B. Lille, surgeon, said that the deceased 
died from congestion of the lungs. The condi- 
tion of the houses in Prince’s-court—the stag- 
nant water in the middle of the pavement—the 
bad drainage—the effluvium from the dustbin, 
&c., lowered vitality and rendered it much more 
Briggs, the colliery proprietors of Normanton, difficult for any person to recover from an attack 
are said to have already tried the division of of illness. The jury, when they viewed the 
profits amongst the workmen with good effect. |houses—some thirty in number—in Prince’s- 
court, expressed the greatest indignation at their 
sanitary condition. It was evident that the pro- 
perty had not been cleansed or repaired for an 
indefinite period. The water was laid on by a 
pipe in the middle of the court, and there ap- 
peared to be no butts for keeping any supply in 
the houses. The stench from the dusthole and 
the stagnant water was shocking. The jury re- 
turned a verdict, “ That the deceased child died 
from congestion of the lungs from natural causes ; 
and the jury request that the coroner should 
communicate to the parish authorities with re- 
ference to the disgraceful state of the premises 
in Prince’s-court, and draw their attention to 
the danger to the public health resulting there- 
from.” low often is this to be said ? 


the shareholders, the second to the workmen, 
and the third to the customers. The subdivi- 
sions amongst the workmen are to be in 
accordance with the wages earned by each, and 
the sub-divisions amongst the customers accord- 
ing to the purchases made*by each. Messrs. 


ACCIDENT IN THE SEWeRS.—Three sewer-men ' 
descended one of the man-holes in the South- 
wark district, to cleanse the sewer from Black- 
man-street to the Elephant and Castle. When 
near the drain issuing from the Aérated Baking 
Company’s establishment in Blackman-street, 
they all suddenly became overpowered by poi- 
sonous gas collected there. One of the men 
succeeded in getting to the man-hole in Black- 
man-street, and just as he got to the top called 
out, and would have fallen back had not a 
gentleman caught hold of him and pulled him 
out. The poor fellow then gasped out, ‘ 
haste; there are three more of my mates down 
there exhausted.” The three men were extri- 
cated in an almost lifeless state. 


‘Wak 
Make 





LicHFriELp.—The museum at Lichfield, visited 
during the meeting of the British Association 
for Science, included portraits of Dr. Johnson, 
Darwin, Garrick, and other Lichfield worthies; a 


TENDERS 


For villa residence in Richmond-road, Putney, for Mr. 
S. Williams. Mr. W. H. Barber, architect :— 






case with the prayer-book, silver-headed cane, Nicholson & Som ..+..-...... eka £2,910 0 0 
and pocket-book of Johnson, and a collection of Cm — dncticmacoeunccciaieiebel — ° ° 
| relic 7 i ichfiel h ‘ Aviss & SOM ...cccce..-cceeeereeseeees - 2,817 

| relics of the siege of Lichfield. At the cathe- pe etn age “* 9730 0 0 
dral, the venerable Archdeacon Moore exhibited | i decal UE Ghiilh cece scvirocaxnsessss ’ 2612 0 0 


with his “ illustrious friend,” 


in every house and in every open space plants 
and flowers should be grown. 


the celebrated Gospels of St. Chad, dating from | 
the fifth century, and the MS. of Chaucer's! yor rebuilding premises, No. 53, Coleman-street, for 
“Canterbury Tales,” which is almost perfect,| Mr. C. Morrison, Mr. J. Collier, architect :— 








aud is, besides, well written and richly illu. Gammon......... beteeeetenteceenseesees £4,120 0 0 
. ™ . 1 . Downs .... . 4,060 0 0 
minated. The house in the market-place, where | | 9 Sa epee Inia ” 3,987 0 0 
the great lexicographer was born, and the Hardiman & Sandon .......... 3,963 0 0 
. “ » . nkac ‘ aw * 0 

‘‘ Three Crowns Inn,” where, according to Jackson & Shaw ........cesee cesses 3,638 0 
> 6 Browne & Robinson ,.............+ 3,624 0 0 
Boswell, he passed a most pleasant evening SURE I acceakichpnremnrecstnen 3,564 0 0 


were also in- 























spected. } For Coventry markets :-— 

Srreer anD River Crosstncs.—A paper on} No.1. | No.1. | No.2 x. 9 
“Improvements applicable to the City of Lon- oe Root. _ Roof. |General Gj °° 
don and other large Towns to Improve Health iain 5 Single a a a Tower 

* ‘ ‘ Span, urrow. OTR. 
and Preserve Life,” by Mr. G. B. Galloway, was | 8 : 
read at the recent meeting ofthe British Associa- a. 6) dal @ eh a 
tion, in which it was suggested that the corpora- | Wilsom...........sssesee - — (8,884 10656 10 
i j Oi . Hallam & Co....... sos ~ 5,992 6530 0 
tion of London or a joint-stock company should core ri, — {een 0600 0 
purchase all bad house property and rebuild the | Webb & Co........-......... 3.565 10:4,755 10) — ae 
houses on an improved plan, a part of which | Skidmore’sArt Manu- j 
would be the placing of iron bridges across the fax tc 7 d m9 - 2,900 €3,400 Oo — ~ 
. structive ror 5 
streets at intervals from one house to another (Limited) ) 
{as a means of avoiding crossings. Further faci- | Tildesley ........ 2,645 6/2,989 < — - 
lities for crossing the Thames, and extra foot- aaa & Co. on cls'aeo @l5.eed @'s00 © 
° . omlingon ,........ . 2,37 2, 48% 5,68 $ 
ways on the outside of the bridges, were sug- Middleton eesaseee 2,360 012,470 Of — a 
gested. As regards the purifying of the air of Tindal Co. (Limited) ...2,350 | 2,650 0) — — 
¢] ++ a : . . smy : 2,341 17.2,792 51 — =~ 
the streets, it was advised that at every window | Smyth & Co. ...........-.. 2,341 1i.2,4 S 





The Corporation have accepted the tender of Mr. Wm, 
| Tomlinson, for the whole of the works, for 8,462, 
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‘THE BUILDER. 


[Sxpr. 23, 1865. 















































































































































































For warehouse in the Old Hay Market, Sheffield, for | For erecting thirty-three cottages at Pontblyddyn, 
Messrs.Woollan & Fordham. Messrs, Flockton & Abbott, | | Flintshire, for Mr. E. Swetenham. Mtr. Walter M, Boden, TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
H architects :— | architect. Quantities supplied :— 
; Robertson £613 10 0 | Barney & BOM......sccrerocssveresses £4,988 0 0 Cc. B—L. 8. & Co.—H. B.—J. B.—H. J.—Mr. B. jun.— Igeoramus,— 
i I oe 610 9 O | Ne 4,633 0 0 W. R. C.—A, K.—J, M.—J. T. D.—T. J. G.—R. & N.—PFair Play, re 
: Foulston (accepted) 600 0 0 } |” SESS errs 4,438 0 0 Co-operation (please send address).—R. M. (Charing Cross).—T. R. ©, 
esuiabielialeesdinn nian | Roberts ............ . 4,18 0 0 (shall be informed).—R. R. jun. (if correspondents will write their 
For the erection of a house aa ‘outbuil lings at Leices- | BT suicsicn-sanoeveanenesentins .. 4163 0 0 names so that they cannot be read they must really put up with the % 
ter, ‘for Mr F. ieee su Wm. M Millican, & architect :— | Neil (aceepted) ... .- 3,893 0 0 result).—R. F, D. C. (the arrangement, though ingenious, is not | 
» aC . . . aie » a 
Carvell £1 499 0 Pome LA SEs, . 3,850 0 0 simple enough for common use).—C, J. H, (one Builder must have 
5 miscarried).—M.—T. W.—8. & W.-W, & T.-W. P. R.—L. M. H.— 
Brown...... cbe 1,383 0 0 T.J.H 
: Osborne 1,350 6 0 | For rebuilding two houses in Queen’s-road, East Chel-| “9 * 
; POFter .......0ss0eeseseeeres 1,348 0 0 sea, for Mr. Dennis. Mr. W. H. Hambler, architect. ee compelled te decline pointing ont becks and giving 
ned — 2 Quantities » ot furnished :— més All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanie! by 
te seneneee —_— POO eee e eee e nent erst OE Pee eee eeeeetene ‘ * i 
1 Wykes.......... 1,323 0 0 Smith ..... ms 951 8 6 the name and address of the ante; not necessarily for publication, 
; Bland REE EAS: ae 0 ° | Eboral..... .. 905 0 : Note.—The responsibility of signed articles, and 
; olmes »298 ER PRES SRE 845 0 read at i 7 cour. 
i) ___ peeranes 1,292 0 0 | Wigmore & Whittick............... 790 0 0 wan tae cetinee® ublic meetings, rests, of course, 
i Swain (accepted) 1,267 5 0 we eas 8. _ 
ie: For Plumber's Work to same. | For villa residence at Sunningdale, Berks, for the pro- Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
fi Weve & Tadeeeell =... 52: £96 0 0 | pietors of the Sunningdale estate. Mr. W. G. Bartleet, week's issue later than FIVE 0 ’clock, p.m., on 
‘ FE RRS ED: . 8 0 0 | architect : — . won, Thursday. 
Fozzard (accepted) .................s00 8117 0 or raising i 7 
; ss Boe aS j MNO pucosacbvergmael £6,350 0 0 ....... £75 0 0 The eet cannot - bg toe for ae 
For alterations and additions ¢ to house at Barrow-on- Brass ve 6,340 0 0... 67 he a ‘ ESTIMONIALS left a ob om reply to 
; Soar, for Mr, J. 8. Crossley. Mr. Wm. Millican, archi- | Piper ... 6,285 0 0 ww 74 0 0 Adwertisements, and strongly recommends that 
tect :— ag Sena: © at ge El Copies ony should be sent. 
| . £2,352 0 & SON 2.00050, 9,595 O OD cecsee ex Vp = . s ° waked 
: a ad TE ee — 10 ; Sharpington& Cole 5,753 0 0 ...... 50 0 0 : te NOTICE.—AU Comm unications respect. 
Site he ee Scrivener & White 5,724 0 0 ..... . 40 00 ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should be 
(ee, 1,600 0 0 addressed to “ The Publisher of the Builder,” 
__ Sp Reig aes 1,575 0 0 For two cottages at Hersemere Green, Bucks. Mr. 8.| No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Smith (accepted ) arenineeiouitiaa oe 1,527 0 0 C. Rogers, architect :— rs) A : hould b ddres 
$$ —_—__—_—__—- | Nh ETE EW. £995 0 0 ommunications show e addressed to the 
i! For the erection of a warehouse, Fox-lane, Leicester, ROWE i consscociensenaniisnansnebeneties 967 0 0 “ Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 
' for Mr. W. Billings. Mr. Wm. Millican, architect — | 
3 0 For Al! Saints’ Church, Sheffield, to be erected at the TA : imate 24 4 
; , , DVERTISEMENT. } 
0 0 expense of Mr. John Brown. Lofty tower and spire, and = { 
0 0 to seat 1,000. Fence-walls, warming, or lighting, not in- CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 4 sn 
on - ° eluded. Mocars. Flockton & Abbott, a a4 J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power th 
0 0 Mode (aeeupted) icons 7000 0 6 —«| Nd. improved machinery for clock-making, at rs 
915 0 ER TT the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
0 0 furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, of 
0 0 For dwelling house at Brincliffe Edge, for Mr. Sparrow. | Bgtimates and Specifications of every descrip- is 
Messrs. Flockton & Abbott, architects :— las ouslagteal Manht . 
For alterations to the Crown Tavern, St. Giles’s, for By TOR. secscvcccconcscecebenscéncedsoveness £1 ,600 00 | tion of Oro Og 1c: AAC) ine, especially cathedral fu 
Mr. Best. Messrs. Finch Hill & {Paraire, architects. Co-operative Masons’ Industrial }a,5 557 18 0 | and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number is 
Quantities supplied :— Society (Limited) ............... ‘siad of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church F 
ie Pe: + IE ee 993 0 0 Longden ......sseescsvercsesseneesrees 1,655 10 0 Clocks post free f t Watch and . 
r Williams ., 967 0 0 7 pinnae een 1,555 0 0 OCks post iree ior one stamp. watch an . 
5 Nutt & Co, 890 0 0 Sokehill & Poole (accepted)... 1,475 0 0 Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to Pp 
| : Patrick ‘ S78 : ° a s aeeateinenivatabeinitel H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the ca 
RROD, .nsccisnnncnstivnnetasdisierestonvess 799 or the restoration of Markfiek urch, icester- “k ibiti 
ERE terre ebkpeadel nee shire. Mr. Wm. Millican, architect — | great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 33 & 34, le 
. Loveday . . £1,658 0 0 | Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749. di 
For pulling down and vebaliding public house, Grundy- aie Leinadehasereaaal .. 1,439 0 0 - ye 
street, Popl Mr. J. M hit t arrold .... -. 1,399 0 0 + 
——— st ses aap tiie aligns _. 1,396 0 0 O LEARNED SOCIETIES, ARCHI- al 
oS rye eer Seale 37 TECTS, and ANTIQUARIES.—Mesers, COX & WYMAN, havin 
Boer of — ye Rae =~, J ovals ae - . | had great experience in the mpepuctien. of every variety of Work ex 
_ spacer or old House, 1 — | relating to Archwology, Architecture, and the Fine Arts, their 
Oe Johnson 1,346 0 0 | Establishment affords special facilities for the execution of this class w 
Rivett Firn (accepted) 1,310 0 0 | of PRINTING, in the best possibie inanner, with promptitude, and at 
Wood | moderate prices. —COX & WYMAN, Fine-Art and Classical P. inter, hi 
Hack & Son For pulling down and rebuilding the Three Mariners | 1676, Gosh Queen-ctseet, Sapien, WO, th 
Watts public house, Hackney, for Messrs, Taylor, Walker, & |= — —— t 
esa Co. pe a Dunc, architect. ane Te wy ro a WEALE’S SERIES —CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION, ” 
Be steccsascoueves POO | soxstis snewcceveccckecondsceessens 4 | 7 LW . . 
Stevens Ot eae 28213 0 0 | TREATISE on GASWORKS, and the 2 
ae 3140 0 0 Practice of Manufacturing and Distributing Coal Gas, By we 
- Lt ~ mht alae eee , BAMUEL HUGHE?,C.E. Second Edition. 
For erecting =~ and offices at Datchet, Bucks, for Piper &W heeler ..... oo» 93,130 0 O Revised WILLIAM RICHAKDS, C.E. Tilustrated. Price 3s. th 
Mr. Wm. Good. Mr. B. Ferrey, architect :— Mill & Keddell ........:.ccscccee .. 2,995 0 0 VIRTUE, BROTHERS, & CO. Amen-corner, London, 
SID cxvsrpsapaniiorsintesaniaiaa £5,440 0 0 POETS eoeesecseessenessssnsnnecssens 2,989 0 0 < th 
rina. 4478 0 0 ne REAR: 2,984 0 0 EALE’S SERIES. Catalogue on - 
ii Hardy ......... .. 4445 0 0 Newman & Mann..., - 9,975 0 0 application. ‘ 
; | nee Fe Fs aaenereio a = ; ° Hedges ebbendibintemvnamesmesannhaianit , 00 PERSPECTIVE, by George Pyne. 2s. w 
ssnidge & Son ......... we 4,359 en ITING 1 Ds 9 
sak visesivchscmmnoakacaeshaaece 3,995 16 5 For model lodging- houses, Commercial-road, Pimlico. | PAINTING, by G. Field. 2s. m 
Mr. Thos. Cundy, jun., architect. Quantities by Messrs.| LAW of CONTRACTS for WORKS and SER- u! 
; For repairs and decorations to house, No. 43, Glouces- Parker & Elger :— VICES, by David Gibbons. 1s ® 
ter-roed, Regent’s Park, for Mr. J. Blackstone. Mr. C. Allowance for _—- Nett | METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACT, and H 
Broadbridge, architect :—— Total. Use of Wharf. Total, | the METROPOLITAN ACE for REGULATING the SUPPLY of GA8, w 
i OE ETRE ae 2197 0 0 TUNED sridsitetssinse.cs £20,208 .......... £65 . £20,233 | with Notes, by D. Gibbons and R. Hesketh. 2s. 6d, 
Stephens & Watson .................. 0 0 EE EI oy eae G0 «0% . 18,490 RECENT LEGISLATIVE ACTS applying to t] 
Lamble (accepted) 00 a 18,242 not mentioned 18,242 Contractors, Merchants, ta, and Tradesmen, 1 f h 
pee sem eusk iin mar 100 ..... i’o7| LAW. of FRIENDLY, INDUSTRIAL and ‘ hi 
For the erection of business premises a isle Aldershott, for es & Taylor ...... oe . 17,484 PROVIDENT, BUILDING, and LOAN SOCIETIES. By N. White. : ix 
; Mr. H. Masters. Mr. T. Wo asa Igby ........ sestsanensens ; P ae 17 050 Se E ie eens om | 
Diamond. ........0....+-.. ning te 0 0 [Some of the specific items were given in our last.]_ | | CRANES and MACHINERY for RAISING n 
G. Goddard } ee O ~~ aocescinenicsspesitinlaant | HEAVY BODIES, the Art of Constructing, by J. Glynn. 1s, b 
BOD = sccbtienidacteaiaedcaen eae 2°550 0 0 Accepted for the erection of the Provident Dispensary | STEAM ENGINE, by Dr. Lardner. 1s. ke 
—,.. 2486 0 0 at Leicester, Mr. Wm. Millican, architect :— TUBULAR and IRON GIRDER BRIDGES, 
— ovees ms 2,300 0 O Bricklayer’ s Work. by G. D. Dempsey P 
) MEET sonposssarvrtapetenignan Hanne 2,219 0 0 ee eT ERR £811 0 0 STEAM BOILERS, chet Construction and V 
Goddard & Son (accepted) wisaee 2,18) 0 0 iner’s W. t 
? Carpenter and Joiner’s Work. COR by B. Armetrong 1s. 64 f 
te as £471 16 0 LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, by G. D. Demp- | 
wes a cottages in Hickling-street, Ber- | Stone Mason's W, kL ls. 6d, Plates 4s. 6d. A 
Or > oO ; a ne 4 7 + 
i ee | Wit neers #6 |g mMnEte eel DONMERUCEION oF Hk: t 
if Palmer - 1,955 0 0 Plumber and Glazier’s Work. 2s. 6d. = ath a a past 0 
i bo ag Moss.... - 1,98 0 0 Norman & Underwood.............. £119 0 0 MACHINERY, Construction and Working, by 
2s Ae ROE TCL 1,938 0 0 Painter's W ay C.D. Abel. Is Gd. Plates 7s, f e 
ih UB ih... srcrirrrctiiliitints 225 N 
iit ne: pmo rire -hall at Ipswich. Messrs. Bellamy & ; — spec pidiaanectaasii sepia wiki a eq: E, "Mathematical cra J . 
ai r t — aie , : 
a on Hewitt. £14,989 0 0 For rebuilding Nos. 17, 18, 19, and 20, Tokenhouse- anne iad het nn tan a oe : 
bi 13,595 0 0 | yard, City. Messrs. Wimble & Taylor, architects :— THE LIFE OF ONE OF THE GREATEST MECHANISTS. 8 
ii 12990 00 | ——|QIR MARC ISAMBARD BRUNEL, CE. I 
12,170 0 0 | 3 So¢ MEMUIRS OF THE LIFE OF, by RICHARD BRAMISH, 
11,749 0 0 S$ © 3 & | F-RS. Second edition, with portrait, plates, and wood engravings, F € 
t ates eg ne | = o& . 22 & | 8vo. new cloth, reduced price 5s, (pub. at 14s). 4 
} SF anv So Bir M. I. Brunei was one of the most remarkable men of his time, t 
For three housed 1 at Dadi Hill. Mr, T, J. Hill, | 3 } a z S~ & H «© | and Mr. Beamish has related the principal facts and events of his life 
architect : Names, — BE LEE _ = | with considerable effect. 
SP Paes £1,027 0 0 “3 255 828 eee 2 eee Oe 1 
pr e+ ges 
RE RIE Re ‘ ¥96 0 O al a 5 r £ Be HE ORIGIN and PROGRESS”  g h i 
it ™ nites, Putner, the: sia m ome ORIG an OGRESS of the 
an Wendan 2 eens Oe the Board of Works for UES Ra f MECHANICAL INVENTIONS of JAMES WATT, C.E. _ Iilus- t 
; Ww wicca | g £ £ £ trated from his Correspondence with his Friends, and a ‘Specificatio 2p ; 
alke r TOS 00 iy - ve of his Patents ; with Memoir by J. P. MUIRHKAD, Esq. M.A. with 
Blackmore ............... Pee 2 00 DPRGS | ..icseccsscescevecscovocsenesates 8,569 1,295 270 820 | Portrait and Plates, 3 vols. 8vo. cioth, redaced price 144, (pub. at P 
ih Aviss & Son... a é 00 Lawrence ss .-| 8,320 1,175, 700 1,340 | 21.5s)—Larger paper, 3 vols. royal 4to. cloth, 21s. (pub. at 4/. 4s.). 
RESEDA Me oe 0 0 0 BE Ee BOW ci cievcessevemneeenened 8,256 1,025 394 , 864 WILLIS & SUTHERAN, 42, Charivg-cro's. 1 
Robinson (acce; epted) saan 0 0 Henshaw .......s00-000 +++, 8,075 1,030 385 | 875 AMES WATT, THE EMINENT ENGINEER. 
} 9 = me _ { 
| ; Bennett.. ‘a 0 0 Banshee obucvedpeescboneetbenbsctee aan “erry 9 ao IFE of JAMES WATT (the Inventor of 
Eocene s een ppiiaratie a di ag voy Eel 8000 1,000 4 er the Modern Steam Engine), incorporating the most interesting 
Messrs, Garland & Soper wish j it stated that their ten- BEE . wrervsasoncseeners perneetey | wines ong 700 2100 passages from his Private ana Pabiic Correspon tence. ‘ 
der for chapel in Manor-street, Bermondsey, at 1,8971., | HLAlls 0.0... c0eceseseseserseressenensess: j 1,053 | | S20 9 hid By J. P. MUIRH EA), Esq. M.A. 
was an error; it should have boon 2,1401., as ey “wads Adamson & Son ........0ceeeeeeee 7,916 1,025 711 | 1,100 Second edition, with portraits, and wood engravings, 8vo. cloth, i ‘ 


12 € 
a 


proved to the architect, and allowed. 


- 





| Kilby 


oeecgeobeseneksssnsdeaeesteaieube 7,84) 1,095 296 825 








reduced price 5s. (published at 16s.) 
WILLIS & SOTHERAN, 42, Cnaring-croes. 





